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I. INTRODUCTION 

Since the Secviet Naval Indian Ocean Squadron's (SNIOS, 
or the Squadron) active deployments began in 1968, thers has 
keen an cngcing debate as tc its purpose. This thesis will 
summarize the various positions in the debat2, and determine 
whether the availarle evidence supports or discredits one 
theory cr ancther. 


There are two bread categcries into which the Squadron's 


missicns may fall: active and reactive. An active mission 
is one which is preplanned, in pursuit of larger and 
longer-range gceals. An example of an active missicr is the 


Squadron's visitation of Indian Ocean ports in pursuit of 
increased political influence for th2 Soviet Union in the 
third world. Conversely, a reactive mission is one which is 
triggered ty an event or circumstance. The theory that «he 
Squadron was formed in 1968 in reaction te the 9.S. Navy's 
Indian Océan presence would indicate a reactive mission. 

It is recognized that naval forces inherently fulfill 
both active and reactive missions. This is varticularly 
true wher cne realizes that one of the most important 
preplanned missions cf a naval force is to prepare for and 
react to circumstances and events as necessary. The active 


and reactive missions can be visualized as @ continuum with 
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ey active miesion at cne’ and, anda reactive missicr at the 
€ther. At any given moment, the objective of a naval force 
will fall scmewhere cn that ccntinuun. 

To the degree that the Squadron's mission is active, the 
Flanner, knowing tke missions and having at his disrosal 
some historical referents, can predict the operaticns of the 
Squadron with a reascnable degree of certainty and reli- 
ability, and can then incorporate this predictive capability 
mee U.S. planning. To the degree that the Squadron's role 
is reactive, however, the planner is in a much more *enucus 
Beeaictive cecsition. It is important to first determine 
What the Squadron is reacting to. Miweis reacting tea 
U.S. military presence in the région, then the planner car 
anticipate the reaction, andtake it into account. he, 
however, it is reacting to an independent event in the 
Indian Ocean littoral, which includes a large portion of the 
third world, a reascnabie predictive capability can only be 
Maintained if the events themselves can be predicted, or the 
reaction patterns to surprises can be discerned. 

In order that the U.S. naval planner can adequately 
seecount for the SNIOS then, three questions have tc be 


answered: 


.@) 
ry 


1. To what degree is the Squadron's mission activs, 


reactive? 


a) 
ct 
— 


Peele the deqree that it is active, what are 


missicns? 
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meee thee degree *tha® it is “reaGtive, what is it 
reacting to, and what patterns, if any, can be 
discermed? 

In order to answer these questions, this thesis will 
take four parts. First, a historical survey will be made of 
the U.S. and Soviet naval relations and force levels in the 
Indian Océan. Seconds J.95. Literature on the subject of 
Soviet naval operaticns in the Indian Ocean will be selec- 
tively surveyed to determine the cangée of active missions 
*heorized or recognized by U.S. Wil ters. The ideas put 
forward by «he different authors will be situated in such a 
framework as tc placé competing arguments against each 
cther, tc see if the arguments of one may be dismissed 
through the logic of another. In this manner, the arguments 
of each author will ke used as avidence to support or refute 
the others. Third, the U.S. literature will be surveyed to 
determine the range cf reactive missions theorized or recog- 
nized by the U.S. writers, again using the authors as under 
active missicns. 

Fcurth, a sample of Soviet writings on the Indian Cceéan 
will ke reviewed. The risk in reviewing Soviet literature 
is understood. It is believed, however, that if the Soviets 
themselves say they have a certain mission in the region, 
then i+ should be taken seriously, if not accspted verbatin. 


viewed in order to grasp the essence of 


j- 
{n 
4 


mae literature 


Soviet writings cn the region, and to determine if their is 


V2 





any correlation ketween U.S. theories on their presence in 
the Indiar Ccean, and stated Soviet interests and objectives 
there. 

The discovery o£ any correlations, OEelacwaOretne recor , 
will then produce a statement of determination of the 
general mission structure of the Squadron. The statement of 
general mission structure will be followed by reccmmenda- 
tions for U.S. planners with respect to the best way to take 


the Squadron into account. 
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II. HISTORY AND FORCE LEVELS 
The Soviets began their regular naval deployments in 
1968. Soviet ship-days in the Indian Océan from 1968-1974 
were apprcximately: 


1968 = 1,800 


196S$ = 2,800 
1971 = 3,400 
1972 = 8,800 


1974 = 9,060 
1/3 to 1/2 of these units were warships. The increase 
in 1972 was due to the Indo-Pakistani War and the Chittageng 
mine-cl2earing operations. [Ref. 1]. During OKEAN-75, the 
Soviet Arabian Sea units operated with IL-38s from Berbera, 
and TU-95s from central Asia. (Ref. 2}. 
The following is Watson's analysis of the standard 
Indian Ocean Squadron of 20-22 ships, from 1968-1980: 
1 cruiser 
2 destroyers 
O-1 cruise missile submarine 
1 attack submarine 
2 frigates 
1 min¢ésweeper 
2 amphitious ships 
0-1 intelligence ccllector 
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fo) auxiliary ships 

1 nydrographic research ship { Ref. 3]. 
In ship-days, the Squadron's presence was: 
1. 1968 = 1,200 


ee «S74 


10,500 
3. 1975-1979 = 7,000-8, 000 
4. 1680 = 11,800. ! {Ref. &}. 

Other estimates cf the average makeup of the Squadron 
appear to cempare pretty closely with Watson's analysis. 
Nitze and Sullivan estimate the normal deployment tc be 8-19 
combatants and 10 replenishment and stores Ships. [Ref. 5]. 

tone's analysis shcewed the Soviets usually having 20-24 
Ships in the region, with 1/3 to 1/2 being combatants, 
including guided missile ships, ASW ships, and Submarines. 
[Ref. 6]. 

The 0.S. Middle East Force began its presence in 1949. 
The Seventh Pleet began derloyents to the Indian Ocean in 
1964 with the Concord CV task force. [Ref. 7]. Occasional 
Yexcursicns' into «tke Indian ocean wars made in the early 
and mid-1°70s by Seventh Fleet units consisting either of an 
aircraf+ carrier and escorts or several cruiser-destrover 
type ships with a squadron commander embarked. These always 


stayed a few months and then d2parted. Near-continucus U.S. 


IThe increase in 1974 was due mainly to the 1973 
Arab-Israéli War, as well as indicating «he early buildup to 
the present "normal" squadron force level. The increas? in 
1980 was due to the Iranian crisis. 
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naval shir deplcyments to the Indian Ocean (other than the 
ever-present Middle East Force) began in November of 1978. 
A group around USS Steret* (CG-31) entered in November of 
that year. [Ref. 8]. Up to 27 U.S. Navy warships were on 
patrel and exercising in the area, under sea and air 
surveillance, in 1978. [{Ref. 9]. 

Men, with the fall of thé Shah of Iran in January, 
1979, the naval situation in the Indian Ocean began tec heat 
up drastically. In May 1979, the Somali port of Berbera hai 
Meerlrst visit by a U.S. warship. nee eh ts tame. “he 
U.S. had declined tc take advantage of Somalia's offers of 
port access. [imemeceineciaence GE this f£itst W.S. Visit, se 
soon after the fall of the Shah probably indicates a shift 
in U.S. policy, searching for a new regional strategy. The 
Soviet Kiev-class carrier Minsk was concurrently conducting 
exercises off the coast of the PDRY for the benefit of local 
Sieacials. The Minsk eventually moved on to the Pacific 
Fleet. [Ref. 10]. 

During the Iranian crisis, the Soviets had more than 20 
eeps in the Indian Océan, over three times the U.S. fres- 
ence. (Ref. 11]. From 1970-1979, the Soviet to U.S. 
Ship-days ratio has teen 3-4:1, not including submarinés. 
[Ref. 12}. In 1979, THemomeLoOn OL cOEMIng a2 U.S. Fifth 
Fleet in the Indian Ocean was being discussed. In late 
February, 1979, National Security Advisor Brzezinski pushed 


for an increased military presence in the Indian Ocean. 
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Gmmeeugh the spring of 1979, the U.S. focused on the fresence 
G@eeNavel fcrces in the Indian Ocear rather than look for 
possible bases ashore. The Soviet Union maintained 18-20 
ships in the Indian Ocean in addition to the ships it sent 
to the Scuth China Sea as a show of support for Vietnam in 
its berder war with the PRC in 1979. {Ref. 13]. What 
became known as the Carter Doctrine was announced in the 
State of the Union message to the Congress on 23 January, 
1980, about one month after Soviet forces invaded 
Afghanistan. This speech stated that the J.S. considered 
the Persian Gulf region as an area of vital interest, and 
that it would defend it with whatever means necessary, 
including military fcrce. 

On 8 March 1979, USS Constellation (CV-64) was ordered 
to the Indian Ocean. Bye 0 A DELL, the combined Indian 
Ocean-Middl2 East Force strength amounted to 15 Ships. Sceme 
were Intended to shcw support for North Yemen in their war 
against the PDRY. In October 1979, the U.S. Middle Eas* 
Force was e¢xpanded Ey two destroyers, and the number of 
annual task force deployments was increased from tnree to 
four. In December 1$79, there were 19 U.S. warships in the 
Arabian Sea, including two CY¥s. [Ref. 14]. The embassy in 
Iran was seized on 4 November 1979. By the end of the 
Been, the total U.S.N. ship strength in the region had 
Srown tc zt. At least two carrier battle groups would be 


Maintained in the Indian Ocean for the two years subsequent 
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jeethe seizure of the embassy. The total U0.S.N. ship count 
reached 21 on 16 March 1980 with the arrival of a Seventh 
Fleet MAU. This was the first of four such task grours to 
depley to the Indian Ocean, resulting ina Navy-Marine 
amphibious team on station almost continuously until March, 
1981. By the end of April 1980, the U.S.N. had 37 ships 
deployed in the area, 22 of which were combatants. It 
stayed at abcut this level until March, 1981. Two CVBGs 
were maintained until 21 October 1981, when force strength 
@eemped tO one tattle group, a level which is still main- 
tained. Amphibious ready group deployments are regular, but 
eee c~lived. Indian Ocean deployments are losing their 
urgency with the decrease in the crisis level theres, and the 
increas? in crisis levels elsewhere in the WOGLG. 
[Ref. 15}. | 

The Scviet squadron averaged about 20 ships until the 
crisis of 1979-890 when the average was about 30. [Ref. 16]. 
The Soviet force level was raised from 22 +9 32 shirs 26 
mesen 1978. {[ Ref. 17]. in Skugust, 197", a submarine 
tender, alcecng with an Echo-II class submarine entered Aden. 
{Ref. 18}. In 1980, a massive increase in Soviet submarine 
Operations was cbserved in the Indian Ocean, probably in 
reaction to the turbulent events in the Middl? East, and the 
increased American presence. Prior to 1980, Soviet subma- 
rine patrols had been limited to one diesel boat plus a four 


and cne-half month annual excursion by an older nuclear 
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submarine from their Facific Fleet. The year 1980, however, 
brought a nearly continuous Pacific Fleet nuclear submarine 
presence, an increase in diesel patrols, and +two 
'Victcr'-class submarines from their Northern Fleet assets 
in the area. [Ref. 19]. 

By mid-1982, Scviet ship count averaged about 25 and 
by year's end had fallen to approximately 20, with not 
more than two majcr surface combatants in the area for 
any sustained period. Mecho ne the Lirst =o months of 
1983, the Soviats were maintaining only about 15 ships 
in the Indian Ocean, including a 'Kashin'-class guided 
Missile destroyer and an "Echo II' submarine. Mest of 
the remaining ships are of the small auxiliary variety. 

[ Ref. 20}. 

Although the Suez Canal is now open, making the area 
'sast cf Suvez' more accessible to the Soviet Black Sea 
Fleet, tke majority of Soviet ships which deploy te the 
Indian Ocean make the long trip from the Pacific Ocean 
Fleet. [Ref. 21]. Through 1978, most Soviet naval shipping 
through the Suez canal was noncombattant. Due to bad rela- 
tions with Egypt, the Soviets may not be able to count on it 
Bea Crisis. [Ref. 22}. 

The Soviet Navy also operates four permanent anchorages 
in the Indian Ocean: near Socotra Island off the African 
HOEN ; near the Comoro Islands between Tanzania and the 
Malagasey Republic; along <he Cargados Carajos Shoals near 
Mauritius; and in the Chagos Archipelago near the U.S. 
maci lity on Diego Garcia. The Soviets aiso maintain 


"bunkering rights’ for naval auxiliaries (not combatants) 


With Mauritius and Singapore. fenecti.. 234. For limited 


Us, 





purpeses, they can use Aden in the PDRY, Umm Qaszt Iraq, Pert 
Louis Mauritius, and Beira and Maputo Mozambique. They also 
occasionally use an anchorage off the Malidives. [{Ref. 24]. 
Soviet suprly pcints include Vietnam, Laos, Singapore, 
Deaba, Iraq, the PDRY, Ethicpia, Mozambique, and Mauritius, 
giving them a legistics string from Vietnam to the South 
weeeeen Cape. fRef. 25]. 

There was some indication that the Russians may have 
intended originally to deploy a2 larger force to the 
Indian Ccean. The now defunct Soviet naval forces at 
Berbera in Somalia appear to have been desiqned te 
Suprort amuch larger naval force than the Russians 
normally deploy there. { Ref. 26]. 

With their expulsion frem Berbera, they lest a lot 
of important items which have not been immediately replace- 
able. They had an airbas¢ at Mogadishu, which was 1,000 
miles south of Aden. So, in losing access to Somalia, they 
lost an extended finger of power to the south in 1977. 
(Ref. 27}. 

Scvie+ fcrces are now building naval facilities on the 
Dahlak archipelago, 50 Weles oft the coast of Ethtorfia'ts 
Majcr fort cf Massawa and 250 miles north of the Bab al 
Mandeb Straits. There has been considerable Soviet naval 
and censtruction activity there. A berthing area has been 
built with a large pier, and a fioating dry dock is mcored 
in the channel. This dry dock had originally been moved to 


Aden after the Scviet expulsion from Berbera. The Scviets 


are building additicnal facilities on Perim Island in the 
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Fab al Mandek straits. { Ref. 28}. The Soviets presently 
keep 4 Ii-38 May aircraft in the PDRY, and 2 in Ethicpia. 
{Ref. 29]. 

Cenditicns within the Indian Ocean basin makes many 
naval operations more difficult than under normal conditicns 
elsewhere. Naval cferations are hindered by extremely high 
Salinity and high water temperatures in the northern reaches 
cf the Indian Seas, while unusually low saiinity is found on 
the eastern boundary. There are anomaicusly deep and 
Shallew channels, and abnormally high sound velocities. 
Underwater sound SeGeamexeseon is subjected to complex and 
Beeeguiar perturbaticns. In coastal areas, extremely high 
temperatures and severe dust storms are common. [Ref. 30]. 

The importance of reccgnizing the Indian Ocean's 
peculiar qualities and their influence or undersea communi- 
cations, dé¢tection, and ranging cannot be overemphasized. 
This could confound Soviet ASW efforts, but they frobabiy 
have the best survey data of any nation due to the great 
number of ship-days Sceviet hydrographic research shirs have 


made since 1968. 
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III. U.S. THEORIES: ACTIVE MISSIONS 
This chapter will incorporate a selected sample of U.S. 
writers’ theories of the active misSions of ‘the Squadron. 
The intenticn of the selectior is to present the bread range 
cf theories rather «han to corcentrat2 on one or two of the 


most popular. 


A. DISRUETION OF WESTERN SLOCS 


The Sguadron has a mission to disrupt/interdict Western 
sea lines cf communication (SLOCS), specifically the oil 
routes leading from the Persian Gulf to the U.S., Western 
Europe, and Japan. [{Ref. 31]. .The scenario projected here 
is that the Soviets could disrupt shipping using raider 
tactics similar to those tried by the Germans in WWII, ofr 
could mine or blicckade the straits of Hormuz, Bab el Mandeb, 
or Malacca using surface ships, submarines, or aircraft. [ft 
implies a Soviet desire to impose economic sanctions on the 
West. Scviet leaders clearly stated during the Khrushchev 
€éra that one of the Soviet Navy's primary missions in any 
future war would be to stop the flow of vital merchant 
memges tc Western nations on the continent and to England, 
including irreplaceakle material from the United States and 


Oil] from the Middle East. [Ref. 39]. This would intimidate 
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raticns like Japan, who are wholly dependent on oi1 passing 
through the Indian Ocean. 

The positions of Soviet bases in the Indian Ocean seen 
Somamaacate a desire to stand astride the SLOCs leading from 
the Red Sea and the Fersian Gulf. The proclamation of the 
state of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY) in 
November 1967 and of Socialist Ethiopia in 1977 gave the 
Soviets a position inthe northwest quadrant of the Indian 
Ocean, centered on Sccotra Island, and in the Red Sea. This 
position is ideally situated to interdict supertanker 
traffic from the Persian Gulf. With the increasing imper- 
tance cf the crude oil shipping lanes, and che reduction of 
importance of the Suez Canal dus to the introducticn of 
Supertankers, the political climate in the Indian Ocean tcok 
on an exfplesive atmosphere [Ref. 40]. 

With respect to numbers of submarines, the Soviets are 
in a strenger positicn than were the Garmans at the start of 
WWII. The Soviets are in an improving position with respect 
Memaceess to facilities, and the concurrent eroding of UG.S. 
access. If the Scviets can cut the sea routes around the 
Cape and starve NATC of oil, the only response wouid be 
nuclear war or surrender, because NATO today is too weak and 
too unprepared to offer effective conventional resistance. 
fret. 41). The expansion of the Soviet fleet is particu- 
larly apparent in the Indian Océan. The Squadron conducted 


Simulated antishipping Maneuvers there during OKEAN 75 
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exercises. The security of the West as a whole is thus 
endangered so long as the Western world depends so Nasu sul 
Om Middle Eastern oil. 

The regative resfonse to this scenario [{Ref. 42]. is 
quite convincing. A Soviet blockade is neither conceivable 
outside the context cf a general East-West war, or a cost- 
effective way of threatening the West's oil line. There is 
a current excess caracity in the world tanker fleet. A 
blockade weuld bring e¢ven enemies together against the 
Soviets, ina coalition of states with an interest in the 
continued flow cf cil (bcth buyers and sellers). The 
Soviets would fight alone. Since a blockade could easily 
escalate tc general war, the presence of a substantial 
proporticn cf the Seviet Navy in t¢he Indian Ocean rather 
than in the approaches to the Soviet Union would constitute 
incenceivable strategic folly. The Cape route is sometimes 
listed as a bottleneck, due to the African landmass end 
weather, [Ref. 47]. Etto=i Lace, LeeLs HOt SO, except that 
merchant shipping cuts corners in order to save time. The 
Soviets alse depend cn Indian Ocean SLOCS to resupply their 
Far Fastern forces and their Vietnamese allies, and would 
therefore be hesitant to invite Western retaliation against 
then. 

There are a number of problems confronting the Scviet 
Admiral centemplating an interdiction campaign or Llockade 


cf Westerr SLOCS in the Indian Ocean. Soucn of) the Straus, 
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m@emoLOCS spread out, including the turn around the Cars of 
Good Hope. Because the best weapon for carrying out an 
anti-SLOC campaign is the submarine, it is apparent that the 
Soviet Navy would have to be augmented by numerous, cheap 
submarines to carry cut the campaign. The campaign would 
take more than the average 20-22 ships normally deployed to 
the Indian Ocean, and would require a major base; more «han 
the anchorages and access agreements they presently enjoy. 
Due ¢c their lack of sufficient basing arrangements, they 
must limit their operations to areas in close proximity to 
the Scviet landmass in order to have access to adequate air 
cover. Without *this air cover, their ships would be vulner- 
able, and a carrier LEattl=2 group could destroy the bases and 
forces, thereby protecting the SLOCs. 

As West German Admiral Fdward Wegener points out, they 
would adliso need mcre than just Support facilities. 
(Ref. 48]. According to Wegener, present Soviet facilities, 
etc in the Indian Ocean constitut2 maritime positions vice 
strategic positicns. Soviet Indian Ocean positions are cut 
off from the Soviet land mass by the Dardanelles, the Sixth 
Fleet, and the Suez Canal. In case of a war, the Squadton 
would dry ur, though extended facilities could prolcng their 
capabilities somewhat. Because of this, the Squadron must 
am st at S Meant 1 OC campaign to a SneeeaneetOL—al 1 


encceunter. 
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The global picture must also be considered. Originally, 
the Scviet Navy develcped in response to the nucléar threat 
from American carriers and SLBMs. Thus, its primary mission 
is the strategic pretection of the Soviet heartland. je, 
deploy tkeir submarine fleet off the Cape, they would have 
to accept a fundamental weakening in their capacity to carry 
cut this primary strategic responsiblity. And, since inter- 
dicticn could lead to a general war wich the West, including 
possibly a nuclear war, they must be ready to effect their 
strategic defense of the primary theatre of the central 
peont. 

Mmerthe SOviets wanted to interdict the oil SLOCs toc the 
West from the Persian Gulf, +hereé are more efficient means 
for them te do so than to mount a naval blockade from forts 
in the Horn of Africa and/or southern Africa. They could 
sabotage cr bomb directly: 

1. The small number of oil fields, 
2. The even smaller number of power sources for the 
pumps and separators, 
3. The even smaller number yet of collection points for 
tankers, 
fm Or, the One Sttait of Hormuz. (Ref. 49}. 
The mcst impertant thing to understand is that the sea lanes 
themselves aré just on2 part cf the transshipment line 
between «he Middle Eastern wells and the Western consumers. 


There are eight majcr locations where the 
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transshipment could te interrupted, andthe sea lanes are 
the least vulnerable cf them all, at present. [Ref. 50]. 

Possitly the best spot for interdiction is the Strait of 
Hormuz. This is an especially attractive option following 
the invasion of Afghanistan, which puts Soviet tactical 
airpower within unrefueled range of the Gulf of Oman and «he 
Pomp@uz strait. This power, in conjunction with Soviet naval 
forces in the Indian Ccesan, may "confer upon the Kremlin the 
power to sever the West's economic jugular in the Gulf." 
[Ref. 51]. 

Lecking at the preblém in a broader context, interdic- 
tion in the Mediterranean and the North Atlantic ocffers 
"numerous advantages cver an Indian Océan exercises..." 
[Ref. 52}. These lccations offer shorter lines of supply, 
vastly superior air ccver, and easier access *o major re¢epair 
facilities. The most impcertant advantage of the 
Mediterranean or North Atlantic over the Indian Ocean for 
interdicting Western SLOCS, though, is *hat it is easier to 
affect arepid mission shift thare from interdicticn to 
Strategic defense. By placing their fleet in the North 
Atlantic, they can defend Europe, they are closer tc cpera- 
Euenal and logistic support, they can operate frem more 
interior lines, and they can still threaten to cut off the 


fmm tc the Nest. 
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Recording to tcol Thomas Johnson and Lcdr Raynend 
Peereet, the Strait cf Hormuz is unlikely to be mined effec- 
tively. { Ref. 53]. A leaking crude oi11 tanker is less 
likely to take on water than it is to leak the oil. rf is 
messy, but the ship actually floats better. Depending on 
the lecation of the explosicn with respect to the ship, you 
get varying degr2es cf damage effects, and many tankers have 


ballastirg and inerting systems to minimize explosives 


damage. The psychclogical damage is quite often the 
greatest gain of a mining effort. Modern mines use hydros- 
tatic pressure, acoustic sensors, and magnetic signature 


senscrs tc activate them; and use intermittent activation 
devices and ship counters tc counter sweeping efforts. “rec 
is reaching the .point at which each mine must be individu- 
ally located and disarmed or blown up." [Ref. 54). Given 
all the variables, the best estimate of a safe range frem an 
ordinary mine would te a minimum of about ten times the 
Meart of the shir. Cver ten times the draft of the ship is 
Mme =sate zone; four to ten times the ship's draft is the 
damage zcne; and zero te three times the ship's draft is the 
danger zone, still subject to the explcsion's location with 
respect tc the ship. The Strait of Hormuz is generally 
about 300 feet deep along the Musandan Peninsuia. 
Therefore, hulls drawing from 10 to 75 feet are within the 
damage range of the bottom. Moored mines are more 


dangerous, because they defeat this depth calculation, 
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though they are ¢casi¢er to locate and to sweep. In additicn, 


the depth is such that the sinking of one ship in the Strait 


c£ Hcermuz wculd not kleck, Or seriously impede, shipping. 
gm fact, it would ‘take a rather large number of strate- 
gically placed sinkings to choke the channel. Te “Ls ecoo 


deep to effectively kEcttom mine against any but the deepes= 
draft ships. Compared with other options for mine warfare 
inside the Persian Gulf, ‘Hormuz is a relatively poor piace 
to employ naval mines. There still isn't any cure, for the 
psychclogical threat of mines, though education helps a 
iettle. A final note on the straits is that they are also 
too wide to be effectively controlled by coastal artillery. 
Ret. 55). 

Admiral Wegener calls for caution with respect tec the 
SLOCsS, however. . If the Soviets could break thrceugh the 
barriers between the Soviet landmass and their Indian Ocean 
positions, they would become strategic positions, which 
would be very dangercus, particularly in terms of a long war 
scenario. This development of strategic positions weuld, 
"lead tc a bread (Soviet) postit20n fron the Eastern 
Mediterranean to India on which to build sea power and 
limited Mastery, depending on available Eesoucce >. 
feet. 56]. To this end, Wegener believes that the Eastern 
Mediterranean will be th2 sea area of decisive importance in 


the East-West confrortation. 
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The Gulf case démonstrates the close interplay between 
the maritime posture and the balance of power on «he land- 
mass. A shift of the balance of land forces will have an 
important and perhaps decisive impact on the balance of 
Maritime forces. The West's position of maritime suferi- 
@meeey CcCUuld rapidly shift to one of maritime inferiority if 


control of the landmass were to changes, eg a Soviet militar 


he 


fresence in Iran cr a loss of Turkey to the west. 


(Ref. 57}. 


BEB. PROTECTION OF SOVIET SLOCS 


The Soviets alse have interests in maintaining the 
freedcm cf shipping in the Indian Ocean. This is one of the 
reasons that they have supported the idea of the Indian 
Ocean as a zene of peace, an idea initially proposed by the 
non-aligned nations. Due to the great distances between 
European Russia and the Far East, it is beneficial to the 
Soviets to maintain facilities and support ships aiong the 
Bemeec ©O SUpPport normal merchant shipping. {R8ef. 58}. 

The Indian Ccean provides rsady access to Scutheast 
Asian markets and raw materials. The Soviet Union, like the 
West, is faced with an increasing need for access to Middle 
Fastern cil market and suppliers, as they are unable to 
eubly exploit their own. [{ Ref. 59]. And, 45-50% of Soviet 


Military and economic aid goes *o Indian Ocean littoral 
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states. [ Ref. 60]. Tossed Subject Cc bewexelcered 
more fully under the section on the People's Republic of 
China (PEC), cne of the factors making the Indian Ocean 
increasingly a flash point in great power maneuvering is the 
importance cf Soviet SLOCS to the Far East in case ofa 
Sino-Scvie+ war. { Ref. 61]. With the severence of these 
SLOCs, the Soviets sculd be faced with a dependance on «the 
undependable Trans-Siberian railway and the ice-littered 
Hemchern reute to Support its Far Eastern forces and 


jmieerects. 


C. NAVAL DIPLOMACY 


The primary cbjective of both superpowers in the Indian 
@eean is to provide a politicali-military alternative to the 
Semer. Ic this end, the Soviets engage in naval diplomacy. 
{Ref. 62]. 

iicemeOUs Midge thrusts of Soviet policy in the 
broader Gulf area, in support of which the SNIOS (as well as 
the military as a whecle, and diplomacy) acts, are: 
ieoaccredit the role of the U.S. through propoganda and 
diplecmacy, 
2. Expand Soviet influence through the erscticn cf a 


chain of pro-Soviet strongholds, 
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See ouppert Of revclutionary and subversive movements ir 
the area, 
Seeeexceloit the islamic revolution in Iran. {Ref. 81]. 

Some see Shrewd Ofpportunism as the motive force 
Penind Scviet foreign policy. {Ref. 82]. Others k2alieve 
that Mosccw's initiatives are more ad hoc in nature, rather 
than supporting *he grand plan theory of Sovist glotal 
Momenetion. [{Ref. 83]. 

Geoffrey Jukes puts the Soviets! intentions in this 
way. SNIOS operaticns, in support of Soviet policy, are 
aimed at reducing Western influence along the entire Indian 
Ocean littcral. A dcminant influence in the area would help 


in cecnverting régional political systems into sccialist 


systems. The main Scviet interest in the Indian Ocean lies 
not upon its sea lanes, but: on its shores. These interests 
are tc kclster non-aligned states, woo aligned states to 


non-alignmwernt, and to encourage newly independent states in 
non-alignment. (Ref. 84]. SO, a possible dirflomatic 
Missicn of the Squadron is to offs2t any perceptions of 
unilateral Western influence in the area. 

The Soviets cite the presence cf U.S. naval forces 
and their movements as evidence of U.S. aggressive and 
"hegemonic" designs in the area. Their ccunters to the U.S. 
naval presence have keen condemnations of American moves for 
"imperialistic contrcl" of these strategic seas, and calls 


for the establishmert of "zones of peace" in the Indian 
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Ocean and the Red Sea. Taey ane concentrating on the PDRY 
in order to cbtain naval base privileges at Aden, access tc 
facilities at Secotra, and to upset Oman, a friend cf the 
U.S. and the owner cf the MuSandam peninsula. Tiel: basic 
Se is tc disrupt neutral or pre-western governments with 
revolutionary movements in order to erode the Western power 
base they perceive in the region. 

Cne commonly held theory to explain the Soviets! 
desire tc gain control over some part of the Indian Ocean 
littcral coastline is the desire, expressed by Peter the 
Great, fcr “warm water ports." At that time, however, 
Russia'ts cnly coastline was on the Baltic, which was domi- 
nated by Sweden and Poland, and on some northern perts, 
which were icebound fcr about six months cf the year. And, 
ambition was never unlimited. At its highest, it aspired to 
a stake in the Mediterranean, and, more realistically, +o 
Semerect cf the entry to the Black Sea. [Ref. 85]. 

Another oft-cited story to explain the Soviets! 
southward imperialist expansion is the Molotov-Ribtbentrop 
talks of 1940. Tie fea! story behind this is that, to draw 
Scviet attention away from their impending East European 
fawasicn, German Foreign Minister Ribbentrop proposed a 
four~way enctente that would eventually divide up the British 
Empire. The propesed partition would have given each 
Sammie ry the British territories directly totheir scuth. 


The Scviets would receive the area in between Africa and the 
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Peeeetic “in the general direction of the Indian Ocean." The 
Soviets agreed cn discussions, but no omeenant was €vyer 
made. Instead, Stalin pushed for clarification on Finland 
and the Ealkans, brushing aside «he Indian Ocean sphere as 
relatively unimportant. [{Ref. 86]. 

Froviding military support for allies and friends 
has always been an important Soviet motivation in countries 
such as Somalia. Among the Soviet motivations for 
Smpperting Ethiopia in its war against Somalia in 1977 pay 
have been its interest in acquiring the right tc base its 
fleet at two Ethiopian ports on the Red Sea, Assad and 
Massawa, as replacements for the 2xcellent facility it icst 
at Berbera, although support for Ethiopia is what cost then 
access to Berbera in the first place. 


In recent years, the Soviet Union has acquired naval 
facilities at Aden and is thought tc have stockpiled 


arms there. A twenty-year friendship treaty has beer 
Signed, and several thousand Soviet, Cuban, and East 
German military advisors are present. In 1977-78, over 


$1 Fillion in arms, 17,000 Cuban troops, and 1,200 
Soviet advisors were sea and airlifted to Ethiopia. 
(Ref. 87]. 


Dismukes and McConnell view the Squadron's place in 
Soviet pclicy in this way. 


Moscow views the struggle as political in 2ssence, rut 
taking numerous forms--ideological, economic, and diplo- 
Matic, with the diplomatic definitely comprehending the 
military-diplomatic. In the Soviet view, the U.S. Navy 
is their min obstacle in the Third World, the main 
instrument of the 0.S. Navy is the cartier task group, 
and the main Scviet instrument to counter it is an anti- 
Carrier task groug, tres crucial sunit of which is a 
cruise-rissile submarine, supplemented by torpedo-attack 
Submarines. In the Indian Ocean, the impact has clearly 
been mcre politico-military and local than strategic, if 
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only because (as the Soviets acknowledge themselves) 
this bedy of water is not, and has not been, a Polaris 
patrol area. [Ref. 88]. 


Even though Atlantic and Indian Ocean deployments 
(as measured in ship-days) have been consistently smaller 
than those to the Mediterranean, ene Ssfiort deveted to 
diplcmatic visits in these two regions has, just as consis- 
tently, been proportionately higher. The relative intensity 
Meeeone Irdian Ocean effort is perticularly striking, and 
would appear to confirm the prominence of political concerns 
in the Squadron's mission structure. 

LTespite the heavy smphasis on naval diplomacy by 
rech superpcwers, theugh, "the super-power naval presence in 
the Indian Ccsan has -had no significant impact on events in 
the Guif."* (Ref. 89}. 

Nonetheless, these individually capable ships provide an 
impcertant element cf Soviet presence in that area, and 
could be used to limit the freedom of action of Western 
forces during pericds of crisis less than a major 
conventional war between the superpowers. [Ref. 90}. 

Naval diplomacy in the Indian Ocean is attractive, 
because it is a contest for influence where the rewards are 
relatively great and the risks are relatively small. Making 
well-timed appearances in Third Worid perts, or deplcyirg in 
well-publicized cpposition to the U.S. Navy, the Soviets can 
Claim to te protecting developing states from the fcerces of 


imperialisn. In the Indian Ocsan, the Soviet presence has 
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raised tre stakes in the game of naval diplomacy. Lanne 
1971 Indo-Pakistani War, the Soviet task forces prekably 
couldn't have stopped the JU.S. GeEriecr “Sask force fron 


making a military intervention, had that been their aim, tut 


it could have made it very costly, POtne ait analy and 
politically. The Soviets have taken a lesson from the 
Bei: sh, who showed that the best way to control the 


littcral states was to control the sea lanes of the Indian 
Ocean. Due tc Soviet successes at naval diplomacy (or 
Western failures), the U.S. may be seen as the "crippled 
giant", likely to let local friends "go down the interna- 
meoma.a drain." [Ref. 91]. 

Kevin Jordan puts forth an interesting thesis to 
explain why the relatively small SNIOS has beén so influen- 
tial. The basis of nayal diplomacy is credibility; the 
Meemadtion cf creditility is that vital interests are at 
stake. Scviet vital interests are regional in scope and 
limited in nature, covering orimarily defensive alliances 
With buffer states contiguous to the borders of the Scviet 
Union. For effective naval diplomacy, the soviets must 
develcp significant economic and diplomatic associations in 
regions beyend the areas contiguous to its borders. <This 
follows the idea that narrow military powers as the main 
Eeeccument of foreign policy will surely fail in the long 
men> . The Soviet interests in the Persian Gulf, as in the 


Mediterranean, are peripheral. Even so, in the Indian Ocean 
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mene the Soviet fleet which has the political advantages. 
Compara*ive SNIOS weakness in relation to the the 0.S.' 
Indian Océan presence is cffset by the proximity of some 50 
divisions near the Iranian-Afghan border. U.S. naval power 
couldn't presently prevent direct Soviet ground force inter- 
venticn. The Soviet capability to blitz the Persian Gulf 
Without defcat offsets the absence of a vital interest. The 
secondary purpose of the SNIOS is to extend the political 
power of the Soviet land forces massed in the vicinity of 
the Iranian-Arghan becrdec. Naval power flexibility dimin- 
ishes its pelitical potency with respect to ground ferces, 
because trey are indicative of a lesser degree of decision; 
because tkey can be recailed much easier. [Ref. 92]. 
According to Farer, 
The Soviet naval presence in the Indian Ocean conceiv- 
ably may enhance ‘*he prospect for the overthrow of 
existing governments on the Arab side of the Gulf; 
Soviet ships might serve as a shield for radical insur- 
gents or some newly instalied radical regime threatened 
with a seaborne intervention, mounted or organized by 
the West in conjunction with regional allies. 
This constitutes a modest Soviet tripwire, as in the 
1971 Indo-Pakistani War. Some of the SNIOS! probable major 
goals are; 
Seeigeining political capital through showing the flag, 
mei nteaLning a political tripwire, 
Seeesignalling the wili and capacity to match any escala- 


ticn in Western activity. [({Ref. 93]. 
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Cceércive diplomacy involves a show of fcerc =O 


a) 


encourage and show support for friendly governments, to Sway 
non-aligned governments, and to threaten unfriendly govern- 
ments. Scviet ports in the region enhance, to a degree, the 


image and reality of the Soviet Union as a great or giokal 


power by symbolizing the Soviet presence, and by facili- 


meemng <he protection of Soviet clients. Naval strength in 
the Indian Ocean helps in this process, put, 1t 1S \Gpecea 
Major part. ‘iin the hi€Grarchy of Soviet ranking terai- 


nology, the Navy is consistently characterized as only an 
timpertant’ instrument of policy; it is not a ‘most impor- 
tant*, much less a ‘maint instrument." {Ref. 94}. Sone 
courses cf possible Scviet naval action, within the limits 
cf their capabilities, ére to exercise gunboa*+ diplomacy 
against the West andthe PRC, *t0 ancourage and support 
internal subversion, and tc actively suppert a client state 
in a war with another ThirdweWorld state <Ethiopia>. 
(Ref. 96}. 
3. Specific Country Rela*ions 


The follcwing are present or past formal Treaties of 


Friendship btetween the USSR and seme Indian Ocean states: 


ioe Egypt: annulled by Egypt 15 March 1976, 
2. Scmalia: 30 October 1974 - 1977, 

oe) 6©PRC: N950e=—— Apstlateo), 

f. India: 13971, 

5. Iraq: on 2, 
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6. Mezambique: 1977, 
fo «Ethicirid: 1978, 
Be atghanisten: 1°78, 
9. Vietnam: 1978, 
mon, PCRY: iS See 
inawe, Itag, =he PDRY, and other Indian Ocean states 
have so far apparently rebuffed Soviet efforts for permanent 
base rights. Yet, Scvie+t-Cuban military succ2ss in Ethiopia 
both warns Fersian Guif states and intimidates then. There 
have been scme reports of military assistance toc Iran, anda 
Merort of military aid to Iraq by the Soviets. (Ref. 97]. 
Following their expulsion fron Soma lL Vase n me a1977, the 
Squadron's ships were staged in Aden. On 19 November, 1970, 
the Indian Minister cf External Affairs stated total opposi- 
tion +o the.establishment of naval bases in the Indian Océan 
Memeaener the U.S., the U.K., or the 9.S.S.R. 


men Chicnology and Specific Case 


in 





In the 1950s and early 1960s, che Soviet Navy was 
doctrinally committed to defense of she Russian coastline, 
cr in direct support of ground forces operating on the 
Eurasian Jand mass. The Soviet Navv began naval diplcmacy 
in the Eastern Mediterranean in support of Arab friends. 
Operations in the Mediterranean were soon extended to the 


jmaeenan Ocean and the Atlantic littoral oz Africa. 
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In the early 1960s, Scviet crews flew Egqyotian TU-16 
bombers against Royalist forces in North Yemen, but the real 
start cf Soviet naval operations in the Indian Océan began 
in 1968. The opening diplematic gambit in 1968 was a good- 
Wall Wisit to India ty the Commander of the Soviet Pacific 
Fleet. Two of the three ships under his command alse 
visited Scmalia, Pakistan, and the Persian Gulf. 

The new Squadron made a port visit to Somalia in 
December, 1969 to show its support for the new regime of 
Beaa, barre. In April of 1970, it again made a port visit to 
Somalia amid rumors of a possible coup attempt against 
President Barre hy the Ethiopians. There is little evidence 
that either visit actually helped prop up the Barre rsgine, 
but it was indicative of the Scviets' willingness +9 usé a 
Pmewreof force to support its friends in the Third Werld. 
Late in 1970, the Russians landed a survey team on the 
island of Sccotra, where they were reportedly building a 
naval ccmmunications station and ether facimiti¢es. 
(Ref. 98}. A U.S. Congressional delegation could not 
confirm this, however, when they visited the Island in that 
year. 

Cn 15 January, 1971, during a Commonwealth Heads of 
Government conference in Singapore, +wo Soviet warships 
passed by in full sight, lending support to British Frime 
Minister Heath's argument of a Red menace. Two Soviet auxi- 


liaries repeated the passag2 the next day, LCpeer eng 
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Seeoncre for a ceuple of hours. Some possible reasons for 
these coccurrances are; 

me Oversight or decident on the part of the Soviets, 
theugh that dcesn't explain the loitering offsnore by 
Sreweut i, liaries, 

2. To caus® a disruption in the proceedings, rrovcking 
Heath, but not the African leaders, 

3. It was Heath who planned it to give e¢mphasis to his 
speech, though this still doesn't explain the actions 
of the auxiliaries, 

fee A cembination cf the first three. 

After the 1971 Indo-Pakistani War broke out, the 
naval contingents in the Indian Ocean built up to reéccerd 
levels. The U.S. had 14 conbatants and auxiliaries, the 
Soviets had 26, and the British had 21, though the British 
were in the Indian Océan, not in response to the crisis, Eut 
to assist in ‘their withdrawal from the Persian Gulf. The 
normal Scviet relief force entered the Indian Ocean in 
December andthe decision was mad? to maintain both fcrcees 
Cn station, effectively carrying out a reinforcement. 

The following is a chronology of «he important naval 
events cf the war: 

ime «61/3: West Pakistan conducts an air strike against 
India, and India invades in the East, 

ee 6012/9: The Soviet relief force (DDG/MSF) enters the 


Indian Ocean, 
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Poomieyv6-9: First Soveet task force leaves Vladivostok 

(ende, Jubett, and Foxtrot), 

im 1279: First Soviet TF, with a Kynda CG ané an SSM 
Submarine, sighted in Tsushima Strait, 

5- 2710; U.S. TF 74 forms with Enterprise and Tripoli, 
and moves to a holding area east of Singapore, 

6. 12712: Dacca is evacuated of all foreaign personrél, 
and the British TF, standing by, withdraws, 

f 2713; Second Soviet TF leaves for the Indian Ocean 

(ereste=-1I1, Scho-Ii, and 2 Foxtrot), 

8. 12/714: TF 74 enters Malacca, 
The Soviets end surveillance of British MTF, 
Which exits the Indian Ocean, 
" 9. 2zy715: TF 74 enters the Bay of Bengal, 
10. 12/16: West Pakistén surrendérs in Dacca, 
me?) daverts to southwest of Sri Lanka, 
te 12/173 Armistice signed, 
Meiz/ic: TF 74 ficks uf its first tattletail, 
Second Soviet TF transits Malacca. 

Each Soviet task force was configured for anticar- 
rier warfare, consisting of 12 SSM launchers and 6 SAM rails 
per task force. fitmcr taaritveciicar that. ithe first Scviet 
task force was meant to counter the British carrier, and 
that the second was a counter to the Enterprise *ask force. 
it weuid seem that bcth navai forces accomplished what they 


mre Out to do. The U.S. forces set the political stage 
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which deterred the Indians from invading into West Pakistan, 
and the Soviet forces raised the stakes enough that the U.S. 
forces were deterred from intervening on behalf cf the 
Pakistanis. It is urimportant whether the U.S. intended «+o 
intervene or not (it is doubtful, considering the location 
@e, the buik of the Indian forces in the norcth, around 
Kashmir). What is important is that the Soviets reacted 
Memenrightly, and could claim to the werld that they had 
faced down the "imperialists." 

Following the 1971 War, the Soviets offered to clear 
the Bengali harbors cf Chittagong and Chalna of mines and 
wreckage. For the Chittagong mineclearing operations, the 
Scviets promised a six week completion time, but it took one 
and one-half years. They then reneged cn their premise to 
Clear Chalna. The Soviet commander, Admirai Zuyenko, 
dragged his heels, partly to use the Soviet Navy to build 
Soviet influence in Bangladesh. They were embarassed, 
however, when aJU.N. team cleared Chalna in under five 
months. Miers Operetion, the Soviet Union conducted its 
first ever case of gunboat diplomacy other than the tradi- 
tional Giplomatic fort Wa0Saets They completed the 
Minesweeping phase in Chittagong, but only after the Indian 
Navy had already ccmpleted a substantial portion. The 
overall operation was more like an extended port call of one 


and cne-half years. 
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mren, inWarch of 1973, the Soviets supported the 
Iraqis when they invaded portions of Kuwait, with a naval 


port visit, accompanied by Admiral Gorshkov. In the su 


=| 


Mer 
eer? s, the SNIOS effected the transfer and support cf 1p 
to 200 Yemeni troops from Aden to the eastern provinces, 
possitly +o take part in the Dhofari rebellion against the 
Sultan of Oman. 

Turing the October 1973 Arab-Isreael: War, iD ieislsiey iol 
Ocean ccntingents were again reinforced. The U.S. sent the 
Hancock carrier task force to protect the shipping lanes, 
while the Scviets sent what amounted tc a token force, 
Mmerudaing a Sverdlow cruiser, and an Echo-II and 2 Fextrot 
submarines. Part of the reason for she Soviet buildup nay 
have teen in support Si "Pees idence Bsesnnev Ss Visit to tadira 


at the same time. What was impressive about the Soviets! 


ct 


Semarang cf this crisis was that, at the same time as the 


‘< 


were responding to the U.S. moves in the Indian Ocean, they 
were simultaneously ccvering three U.S. carrier task forces 
and one amphibious task force in the Mediterranean with 4 
separat¢ anticarrier task forces. ineeaddi ier, £OE “tie 
First time they took part in operations ashore. The Navy 
assisted in a major resupply effort, helped 2vacuate Scviet 
Citizens frcem Arab ccuntries, collected intelligence inside 
the war zone, and lent credibility to Soviet threats of 
sntervention with airborne troops. What is important to 


note is the comprehensiveness with which they were able to 
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act on multiple fronts, and against many targets 
simultaneously. 

An even larger minesweeping force than was used in 
Bangladesh in 1971 was used to conduct clearing operations 
in the Strait of Gubal, south of the Suez Canal in 1974. A+ 
first, asked for assistance by the Egyptians, the Soviets 
had set forth a list cf conditions for their help. When the 
U.S. ccmmenced a major effort to clear the Canal, however, 
the Scviets cffered te sweep the Strait fer free. The heli- 
Copter cruiser Leningrad took part in this operation, 
conducting helicopter minehunting operations in order to 
counter the publicity the Americans were getting for 
conducting similar oféerations. So important was «he venture 
to)6UW thel)6ScViets)©6that both) Admiral Gorshkov and Marshal 
Grechko attended Leningrad's prée-sailing ceremony at 
Sevastopcl. Between 1972 and 1974, «hese minesweepindg cper- 
ations accounted for as much as one-third of the total 
humber of ship-days accumulated by the Soviet Navy in the 
Indian Ocean. [Ref. 99]. 

Curing the Ogaden War between Ethiopia and Somalia, 
the SNIOS had the following missions: 

1. Sea contrel in the southern Red Sea and the western 
Gulf of Oman, 

Bee Protect shipping to Ethiopia, 

3. Assist in ‘transporting Cuban military perscnnel to 


Bt DaccLAL, 
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y, ‘Protect Soviet personnel, 

5. Cenduct reconnaissance, 

6. Conduct shore ktembardment operations. 
In July 1678, intelligence analysts said that Soviet access 
+o Ethiopian facilities should eventually more «han ccmpen- 
Sate fcr the loss of those in Somalia. {Ref. 100}. 

pote: ch 1979, the Minsk batzle group rounded the 

Cape cf Gcod Hope, called at Mauritius, and cperated cff 
Socotra, supported ky Soviet land-based aircraf= cut of the 
PDRY. The battle group eventually continued on to the 
Peet ic, continuing a trend in transfers to the Pacific 


Fleet frcem the Nerthern Fleet, making port visits in route. 


D. SFACE FPROGRAS 


The polar prejectcry of the Soviet space program passes 
over the Indian Ocean from Madagascar to the Arabién Sea. 
The Scviets often defloy Space Event Support Ships (SESS) to 
the area for the purreses cf tracking and recovering satel- 


lite capsules. [Ref. 101]. 


E- BUREAUCRATIC LEVERAGE 


In the Scviet Onicn, the Navy is of secondary importance 
to the Army, which makes it more difficult to obtain funding 
in aworld of limited resources. In this respect, ite 


Admiral Gorshkov can convince the military establishment 
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that an Indian Ocean presence is necessary, he would ba able 
to extract more funding with which «o build up he Navy in 


general. {Ref. 102]. 


Fe FISHING FLEET 


The Scviet Union depends heavily upon its fishing fleet 
to supply the protein, needed by the population, that poor 
harvests denies. A significant percentage of this comes 
from the Indian Ocean, specifically from cff *he eastern 
coast of Scuth Africa and Madagascar. Mor suppore =the 
required fishing fleet, the Soviets have concluded a treaty 
with the government of Mauritius, whereby they can fly in 
relief crews for the ships. They also maintain anchorages 
off Durban South Africa and the coast of Madagascar, and 
have anchcred tankers in the Mozambigque Channel. In recent 
years, the Indian Océan provided them with a fifth or mers 
Gmecheir catch. [Ref. 103]. 

With the rise in unilateral coastal-stat¢e claims to 
living resources, the occasicns raquiring naval esccrts fer 
fishing fleets have grown exponentially. They haven't sent 
Soviet naval ships te protect their fishing fleet off South 
America, possibly due to 0.S. sensitivity; a lack of sé¢cure, 
friendly port facilities; or fear of an actual confrentation 
with Latin navies, with its attendent costs. (Ref. 104}. 


These conditions have not been as prevalent in the Indian 
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Meeen fishing greunds to date. There2tore, increased raval 
protection of fishing fleet assets, to the degree necessary, 


can te assumed. 


G. SEIZURE OF TERRITORY 


According to N.P. Viiunenko, there are two main types of 
Saphibious creraticns. The first is the seizure of ports 
and naval bases in enemy territory for Soviet naval usage or 
for denial tc the enemy. The second is to overcome resis- 
tance at "broad water barriers, particularly estuaries, 
sounds, and channels" to maintain a high rate of ground 
advance. [{Ref. 105}. 

memeok at the southern berder of the U.S.S.R. in the 
Trans-Caucasus area reveals what drives the his*crical 
Russian desire to gain direct access to the Indian 
Ocean, which no doukt contributed to the Soviet decision 
to invade Afghanistan in late 1979. [Ref.j 106]. 
It must be presumed that the Diréctor is indicating the 
factor of proximity to the so-called warm-water ports 
refuted by Jukes in the section on naval diplomacy. 
A more likely prospect <than invasicn of MItran, 
Pakistar, or a peninsular state> is the lightening 
emplcyment of limited Soviet military force to assist 


Decal pro-Soviet forces in $21Zing power, ocr to preempt 
JAR forces in a GEiSiS anea. (emphasis mine) 


{ Ref. 107]. 
Admiral William Crowe speaks of a possible move by 
the Secviets towards the Persian Gulf in this way: 
Repeatedly during the nineteenth century, Czarist Russia 
sought to bring [fran within its sphere of influence in 
order to gain a warm water cutlet to the Arabian Sea and 


Sherten the lines cf communication to its empire in the 
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Par Bast. <Actually, the Russians worked more with the 
Persians, vs the Cttomans, rather than against «hem. 
In short, Soviet control of the Persian Guif oil fields 
would cive the Russians enormous power in the world 
2conomy, and enartle them tc meet their own energy 
requirements far mcre efficiently than they can from the 
Far East. The Soviets continue to lcok at the world in 
terms of political situations thats are ‘ripe!’ “for 
interventicn; the Persian Gulf's dynamic situation may 
very well cffer them such an opportunity. 
The Soviet Army has 160 divisions, 6 in Central Asia, and 24 
in the southern USSR. The southern and central ground 
Forces are at 1/3 strength, but can be reinforced rapidly 
and flexibly due to excellent infrastructure from Furcpean 
Russia to the Baku réqion. They have a military air trans- 
port force of over 1,500 fixed wing aircraft and 3,660 
heliccpters. Reverses in Somalia and Egypt could cause than 
to shift attention away from th2 Suez-Red Sea route toward 
the traditional objective of a direct outlet on the Dersian 
Gulf. 
Without immediate and successful intervention by Western 
nmaval and air forces, the Soviets would be in an excel- 
lent fesition to overcome the Iranian 2: Gores: 
intreduce airbcrne infantry units, and extend the reach 
of mechanized units onto the shores of the Gulf. 
Or, they cculd cccury northwestern Iran, and join with the 
Iraqis in order to seize Kuwait. Or, “era strong military 
foothcld cn the Horn cf Africa would place the Soviets and 
Iraqis inan ideal position to exert pressure on Saudi 
Arabia." The Prepcnderance of soviet power to the north 


could present the West with a fait accompli. Soviet air and 


ground forcés in the southern Soviet Union are outside the 
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scope of the Indian Ocean Zone of Peace talks, yet give them 
an advantage in rarid power projection to the Gulf. The 
Soviets den'+ see the possible agreement as limiting their 
Cwn prejecticn cf fewer to the Indian Ocean eo OL qu, 
especially the Horn cf Affrica. Yet, USS.) =epetcnas tor 
resuprlyyreinforcement of the Persian Gulf assume that, in 
Ta@es cf crisis, the U.S. will establish and maintain naval 
Superiority in the Western Indian Ocean." [Ref. 108]. Our 
problem in th2 Persian Gulf is to stop their fait accempli 
meeor tc Ovr arrival, as they can use st=rong proximate 
forces and client local forces. [Ref. 109]. 

Even if the U.S.' alternative energy programs were 
successful, the impact of leaving the Gulf would alter the 
world balance of power in favor of the Soviets, as the Gulf 
states became subject to the dictates of Moscow's militar 
power. Soviet econcmic gains through even partial control 
of Gulf cil would quickly translate to greater military 
spending and ability to manipulate the policies of snergy- 
dependent Third World countries, t95 say nothing of Western 
Europe. With Gulf oil no lenger an asset available to NATO, 
Geenailiance itself would forfeit the ability to fight a 
Sustained conventional war and, in effect, dissolve asa 
credible factor in werid affairs." [{Ref. 110]. 

S2ting Tsar Peter's Imperial testament, and the 
meagiin-Hitier Pact, the Soviets may have an imperial ain 


toward reaching the warm waters of the Indian Océan. 
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[Ref. 111). Since Czarist times, the rulers of Russia have 
probed scuthward, se¢eking access to «he southern sea lanes 
that are new major cil routes and thus a lifeline of the 
imawstrialized world. Instead of seeking only warm water 
ports, the Soviets are attempting to control access tc the 
Meee caches of the Middle East and the Persian Gulf. 
[Ref. 113}. Stalin felt the area was important enough to 
mierude in his 1939 fact with Hitler, which recognized the 
area south cf Batum ard Baku in th? generai direction of the 
Persian Gulf as the center of aspirations of the Scviet 


wn1on. 


He. WARFIGHTING 


This section is pretty much a catch-all. Some ideas 
seem to defy categorization as any of the above theories. 
Therefore, the definition here of warfighting is an active 
mission which deals loosely with conflict situaticns and 
doesn't closely fit into any of the above theories. 

According to Nitze and Sullivan, the implications of the 
Soviet Union's landiccked geography for its navy are that it 
must keep its ships close to home, support them with auxili- 
aries over long distances, rely on foreign bases, Or 
consider them exrendable in times of conflict. It follecws 
from this that the Soviet Navy should be reluctant tc commit 


Major elements of its fleet to remote areas during a crisis. 
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Although Soviet naval fleet support is weak, the Scviet 
merchant marine, whose ships ply all the seas, also 
Paenishes Supplies, including fuel, +o the navy. In the 
event that hestilities seemed probable, Soviet naval units 
could be sent out frem the confines of coastal waters, +0 
escape throughthe chcke points before the war began. In the 
event of war with the West, chey would like to seize tne cil 
fields ard interdict seaborne support and reinforcements to 
the area. fae eval DOteniial is for o11 SLOC interdic-— 
tion, anti-CVBG warfare, and as an anti-Diego Garcia force. 
Mrs is risky, though, especially against Diego Garcia, 
Memenout air cover. If nothing else, 1% could draw off a lot 
of U.S. naval forces, which could pe better used elsewhere. 
Finally, they could interpose themselves between U.S. naval 
forces ard an arséa of crisis, blocking an intended interven- 
epo'D « The Indian Ccean is a source of excellent naval 
access tc the South Atlantic, and the Pacific Oceans. O21 
memnet the enly SLOC cf potential interest. The West might 


need a SLOC to support a large task force or other military 


Operations along the Indian Océan, Red Sea, Persian Guit, 
Arabian Sea, or Sea cf Aden. These SLOCS would be “long, 
exposed, an d lacking in recaptive way-Stations." 


{Ref. 114}. Aircraft launched missiles, launched from the 
Turkmen SSR (460 miles from the Persian Gulf) or Afghanistan 
(300 siles from the Gulf of Omar), area sericus threat to 


U.S. navel forces there. [ Ref. 115]. 
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Direct Sovie* naval actions are presently precluded .Ey: 
feeente, the strength (or lack of it) of deployed forces, 
their ccmpatratively meager infrastructur:2, a lack of air 
Support, an inability to augment their forces after the war 
starts, andthe ability of the West to hold hostage their 
fishing and merchant marine fleets. ores hang sney can do, 
though, is to gain expertise in tropical operations and the 
logistics associated with long-range naval operations. 
(Ref. 116}. 

The Scviet Navy has a greater need for, but less assured 
access tc jlittcral support facilities. Their ships have 
less per unit endurance and less habitability space than 
Meo. Shirs. They are one-shot SSM shins, generally. They 
have inferior amphitious support capabilities, and a more 
limited underway replenishment capability. One major 

issicn fer the SNICS today is to gain operational experi- 
enc? in the region. (Ref. 117}. Yet, they are beccmina 
less dependent on shore Fases with the development of 
increased replenishment at séa capabilities. [{Ref. 118}. 
moe transfer of ships to the Pacific Fleet, from which 
deployments to the Indian Ocean would be made, effectively 
removed them from participation in crises in the Atlantic 
Ocean or the Mediterranean Sea. In short, the Soviets 
consciously fragmented their naval power in order tc conduct 
operations in the Indian Océan. The Squadren conducts three 


Primary surveillance patrols: one in the Bab el Mandeb 
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Mmemamt, icne in the Strait of Hormuz, and one near the U-S. 


Ramee ch Dieaqc Garcia. [Ref. 119]. 


I. SOMMARY 


1. DBisruptic: 
Cf all the theories listed in this chapter, ah 
appears that the disruption cf Western SLOCs is the one that 
generates the greatest amount of debate. It is also the one 
cited most often by authors that put the Squadron in an 
aggressive light, and that are sounding the call to arms in 
crder to méet @ grewing menac?2. Those iwne “dispuce <has 
theory, cn the other hand, tend t9 view the Squadronas 
natural instrument of policy Ly a superpcwer, and that there 
is little tc be alarmed about, short of a géneral East-West 
war, in the Indian Océan. 
It appears that those who argus against a disruption 
Missicn have a strenger argument. Pieced S sel itt le doubt 
meee a SOVict mMan-of-war, upon sighting a U.S.-flag ofr 
allied mérchantman during a time of open hostilities, would 
Mee ragict it, as leng as it didn't interferes with ancther 
more vital fission. They would not, however, perform such a 
mMissicn in peacetime, and would be unlikely to dedicate 
units to it during wartime. During peacetime, such an 
acticn would precipitate open hostilities, something which 


the Soviets have histcrically been extremely hesitant sc do. 





iPcneomcentomt Of a het wart, Or in the planning to 
shart one, it is again unlikely that the Soviets would dz2di- 
cate units to interdiction of merchant shipping. The méin 
naval fear cf the Soviets is that ofU.S. carriers or SSENs 
striking the Soviet hemeland. For them tc put units in the 
Indian Océan to defend against that is not an unreasonable 
@epectaticn, but that isa different mission. For them to 
Bxaee units into the indian Océan to interdict merchant 
traffic while the carriers and SSBNs could strike at then 
from cther oceans is unreasonakle to expect. The main naval 
wars will be in the Nerth Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and 
the West Pacific. Until those are resolved in the Soviets’ 
favor, if ever, merchant interdiction will not be pursued by 
them in any ocean, including the Indian Ocean. When they do 
decide to interdict, they are more likely te do so closer to 
the end cf the sea lanes, rather than at the beginning. 
This allcws them the greater mission flexibility, since the 
Indian Ocean is logistically distant from the Scviet Union. 

The Soviet military in general seems to plan predon- 
inantly cn a short war scenario. Their problems in 
Afghanistan, however, may cause them to rethink this. They 
do not expect to be pushed back, or to be stopped in their 
attack. Ina short war scenario, the disruption cf SLOCS is 
ef a lesser importance. In this scenario, assuming a Soviet 
Mictory for the toment, they could easily interdict at will 


MemlcwWing the conflict. During the conflict, the missicn of 
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the Soviet Navy is to destroy the projection power of the 
U.S. Navy. Mrackareds =1ey could do that @nd interdict the 


rOnreces a2 neuen 


ry 


merchant traffic, they would do so. But thei 
Indian Océan are vulnerable, with very limited air suppert. 
Admiral Wegener's @iscussicenm of st®rateqdic posttionsS vice 
Maritime fesitiors is indicative of this. Cit omeond 2-2 on 
will remain until the Soviets control the Suez Canal, the 
Turkish straits, and the Mediterranean. Once this is done, 
interdiction will be ¢asily accomplished, but it also would 
likely ke indicative of a Soviet victory overall. To 
restate the conclusicn then, the Soviets are very unlikely 
to disrupt Western SLOCsS during peacetime, and will net be 
Mery inclined or able during open conflict, short of having 
achieved a general victcry elsewhere. 
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The section cn the protection of Scviet SLOCs is 
much shorter than *ke one on disruption of Western SLOCS. 
The main reasons that it is not cited often by the authors 
Meethat i+ dees not directly affect U.S. vital interests in 
the area (in fact, it is a vital Sovist interest), and that 
there is little argument against +th2 idea that it is a 
Missicn of the Squadron. None argue the fact that the 
northern sea route and the Trans-Siberian railway are unde- 
pendable, due either to weather or to possible Chéinesse 


meeordictior. None argue the large amount of Scviet ship- 


ping that plies the Indian Ccean sea lanes in support cf the 
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Soviet Far East, or in trade with its aliies in southern and 
Southeast Asia. 

The only question is the priority of «he missicn. 
fees ditficult to imagine it to be of low priority. The 
Ssiz2 and makeup of the normal Squadron 2 are such that it is 
not unreascnable to think that protection of Scviet sea 
lanes is cnée of the Squadron's main missions. In fact, as 
shall b2 seen mere fully in chapter V, the Soviets then- 
selves are guick to feint out just how important the Indian 
Ocean sea lanes are tc then. This is sufficient reason to 
staticn a squadron in th2 Indian Ocean. 

3. Naval Dirlomacy 

There is no argument atout the diplomatic mission of 
the Squadron. Much of the discussion revolves around what 
Siem policy cf the Soviet Union is, which the Squadron 
Supports. In a bipclar, zero-sum mode, this can be seén as 
being hcstile and a threat to U.S. interests. In a multi- 
polar, non-zero-sum mode, it is the natural and expected 
action of a great power. The Squadron's naval diplcmacy 
Missicn was best summed up by Parer when he descrited its 
goals as: 

1. Gaining political capital threugh showing the flag, 


ae 6OMa@antaining a»wpolitical tzapwire, and 


SihaSs iS discussed fully in chapter II. 
B17, 





meecigialling the will and capacity of the Soviet Union 
tc match any escalation in Western activity. 
The writings of the cther authors say the same thing, in 
essence. 
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There ils no argument that one of the missicns of the 
Squadren isto suppert the Soviet space progran. They 
normally maintain a spac2 event support ship on station, and 
they cften make pickups cf satellite capsules, as well as 
Meeeking Orbiting platforms. One added function is that 
these ships can alse do double duty in surveillance of 
Western Indian Ocean activities. 

The bureaucrétic leverage theory was verv inter- 
meena, but net very convincing. The Soviet generals are 
intelligent enough tc see through a smoke screer that has no 
substance. If there is substance there, then they are 
reacting to that substance, and not the smokescreen. The 
secticn on the space program was very short, because it is 
generally accepted and net vital to either the West or the 
Soviets; while the section on bureaucratic leverage is very 
short, because it was cited by oniy one author in any 
Capacity, and appears to have little substance or impor- 
tance. Evenif it was true, 1% would make littie difference 
to the kestern rlanner, who must react tothe very real 
presence it would lead to, rather than the unapparent work- 


ings cf the Kremlin. 
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There is ne argument that the protection cf the 
fishing fleet is a mission of the Squadron. Thee is aisio 
no argument that ‘*the Squadron has not seen a need te carry 
ie out. eeQceaS'Chally acts »in support of the fishing 
fleet, Fut the Squadron's units are normally located in tha 
northwest quadrant of the Indian Ocean, while the fishing 
flest is lccated in the southwest quadrant, along the 
Mozambique Channel, and east of Madagascar. 

6. seizure of Territory 

This mission, in the Indian Ocean, would be executed 
in the ccntext of a Soviet land operation in a southward 
d-recticn frem the Scviet Union toward the Indian Ocean or 
Persian Gulf waters. ERls Opeaataon could be focused 
anywhere frcm Pakistan to Saudi Arabia. Yet, it is gener- 
ally recognized that a Soviet invasion from the Caucasus ort 
Soviet Central Asia is the least likey form of a threat to 
ime interests in the Middle Fast. 

It is generally accepted that, in the Soviet Union, 
the Navy is the junicr service to the Army. Because of that 
memeationshirt, one of its major missions overall, in addition 
to affecting a strategic defense of the Soviet homeland, is 
to act in direct suprert of Soviet ground operations. With 
foes in mind, it is apparent that, iimeeche context of a 
Soviet land cperation in the Middle East, the Squadren would 


Met in suprert. The Squadron has a small amphiktious 
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Sreee2listy which could be used to seize and hold strategic 
Smee ccirts until a larger, moze permanent force could 
arrive. This is of a very limited nature, though. The 
amphibious lift capakility numbers up tc two LSTs, carrying 
some 400 Marines. In most cases, more could be done with 
the Soviets’ impressive airborne troop capability. 

This mission, then, deals with a least-likely scen- 
ario. The Squadron's capabilities in its regard are sf a 
very limited nature, and the job could be done better by 
cther forces. Seo wOreatlols Within ethe Scope Of the 
Squadron's forces are more likely to be classified under 
Raval dirlemacy. Their operations in support of the Dhofari 
rebels in Oman are indicative of this, although they did not 
involve the actual seizure of territory. 

7. Warfighting 
In a hot war scenario, the Squadron's missions are 
likely tc bes 
ioe INterdadiction of Western reaction forces, 
2- Act inan economy of force role, *o diffuse the 
Western naval effcrt, 
3. Te destroy Western naval forces, 
fee tO control chcke points. 

These missions are of a tactical nature, and may 
shift according to the nature and course of the cenflict. 
The discussion from here is not cf a missicn nature, but of 
an operations analysis nature, and is thus outside the scope 


of this discussion. 
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A. ANTI-SSBN 


This theory states that the Squadron was initially in 
response to a pessible strategic threat emanating from the 
Arabian Sea and the northwest quadrant of the Indian Ocaan. 
{Ref. 120}. It is one of the most popular theories +o 
explain the Squadron's presence, at least in its early 
years. According tc the theory, a Polaris submarine with 
the 2,500 NM (stated range) A3 missile cculd perform its 
most efficient targeting from the above listed areas, as 
well as from the Gulf of Guinea on sub-Saharan Africa's 
Western ccast. From the Araktian Sea, the Polaris-launched 
A3 cculd simultaneously cover targets 3 in the European and 
ASian Soviet Union, andin the Pecples Republic cf China 
(ERC). RPeeord2ng tc SOvlet writers Marshal Sckolcvskii and 
Cherednichenko, "The first priority mission of naval ofera- 
tions in the oceanic and s¢a theatres will be the 
destructicn of atoric missile submarines." { Ref. 125}. 
Admiral Gorshkov, the Soviet naval chief, said 

We also cannot remain indifferent to the expansion of 


Mme basing of JU.S. nuclear-powered submarines and 
Mmerast fcrces .. . in the Indian Ocean, and in other 


3This includes mcst major industrial, military, and 
Political centers. 
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areas of the world ccean, for all of this powerful and 
Seemely dispersed military organization is dizeec-sd 
against the USSR and the COU =r. es elpe the 
socialist community. [Ref. 126]. 


In 1963, the United States concluded an agreemren*® with 


Australia tc build a VLF ccommunications station cn thei 


tf 


Northwest Cape. The Soviets must cartainly heave seen this 
aS a preparation for conducting submarine operations in the 
Indian Ocean, particularly because VLF is primarily used for 
communications with patrolling submarines. A look at the 
map cf tke Indian Océan shows the Northwest Cape to resemble 
an arrow pointed in the direction of the Arabian Sa. The 
question arises that, if the U.S. did not vlan +0 operate 
SSBNS in the Indian Ocean, why build the Northwest Cape 
communicatiors staticn at all? ime VIG 4 nee SOW ess, in an 
apparent attempt +o use diplomacy to protect them from the 
strategic threat emanating from the Indian Ocean, made a 
propesal to the United Naticns that the Indian Ocean be made 
a nuclear-free zone. Then elo 0. ene  Sratish and the 
Americans signed an agreement whereby the U.S. would build a 
naval base cn the island of Disgo Garcia in the Chagos 
Archipelagc, approximately 2,000 NM from the Gulf of Hormuz. 
Due to these events, the Soviets were forced to implement a 
MRaval presence in the Indian Ocean to counter the strategic 


threat. 
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Some authorS minimize the importance of the arti-SSBN 
moenct the Squadron. { REE. 127}. They point out the 
distance that must te traveled from Rota, Honey wecn, ovend 
Guam tc arrive on station in the Arabian Sea (and now, Rota 
is no longer used as an SSBN base, increasing the total 
distances that must ke travelled). For a 60 day patrol, the 
metmett time would ke prohibitive to the most efficient 
operation cf ths size-limited Polaris fleecx. Then t00o, 
there is ne evidence that the U.S. Navy has used the Arabian 
Sea as an SSBN patrclling aréa. Th 1 Siac S te aC teat 
even the Soviets aprear to recognize. [Ref. 128]. 

The idea that the the Trident SSBN would be more useful 
than the Pclaris in the Arabian Sea does not stand up to 
ecrutiny. Th2 Trident is available in even more limited 
numbers than is the Folaris/Poseidon fleet, and is home- 
ported in the continental 0.S. [tis therefore cf even less 
efficient use in the Arabian Sea due to the reasons cited 
above. And the Trident missile (as well as the future C-5 
missile) allows the submarine to operate cioser to 
U.S./Western-controlled air and sea space, which makes more 
useful such ideas as SSBN bastions. With these capabili- 
ties, it seems unlikely that the Trident would be sent half 
way around the world to do something that it could do just 
as well in friendlier, sheltered waters. And, the value 
of SSBNS stationed in the Indian Ocean is limited by the 
anti-ballistic missile agreement and by Trident's tange. 


(Ref. 129}. 
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Mecaonal reason that the U.S. Navy is unlikely to use «he 
Meabiar Sea as an SSBN operating area is the fear of 
cffending the PRC. This is a thought that has not received 
much press, but which should he seriously considered. In 
February, 1972, President Nixon visited Peking, opening up 
the read to normalized relations between the U.S. and the 
PRC. This normalization has progressed, Cerca ws, soothe 
Beant that the U.S. sees the PRC as an aily in containing 
Soviet expansionism. One cf the reasons given by the 
Polaris thecry fer Arabian Sea SSBN patrols is that a subma- 
rine in the Arabian Sea could simultaneously cover targets 
in beth the Soviet Union and the PRC. Pelighe ofsche 
greatly improved relaticns between the U.S. and the PRC in 
the last cecade, it is unlikely that the U.S. would take the 
chance of offending the Chinese by posing @ threa« *o then 
from the Indian Ocean. 

As the Sino-Soviet breach grew, the Soviets couldn't 
understand why the U.S. didn't decrease its Polaris forces 
miethe Pacific. They felt that B-52s would be sufficient 
against inadequate Chinese air defenses. Sances) thes0ese 
didn't decrease its Polaris ferces, then, ‘they must ail be 
targeted at the Soviet Union. There weren'*+ enough Soviet 
Far Eastern targets to account for all the Polaris fcrces, 
therefcre, there must be plans to send some of them into the 
Arabian Sé€a, where they could reach new targets. Add this 


Mmemthe U.S." prioritization of the Pacific forces for tne 
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receipt of the new A-3 missile, and the 1963 announcement of 
the new VLF station cn the Northwest Cape of Australia, and 
there appears to bée a reasonable justification for the 
Soviets tc anticipate such J0.S. SSBN deployments to the 
Indian Océan. 

The first A-3 defloyment took place in September, 1964. 
This led to the Soviets' 7 December 1964 memorandum +c the 
U.N. titled, "On Measures for Further Easing International 
Tensicn and Restricting the Arms Race." This memorandum 
proposed that the Indian Ocean be a nucléar-free zene. 
Hints of a link between this and A-3 are: 

1. The only two seas mentioned as nuclear-free zones 
were the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean, 

2. Passage would hurt U.S. targeting opportunity, but 
would little effect those of the USSR, especially 
with respect tc the Indian Oc#zan, 

3. The memorandum was presented +o the U.N. less than 
eight weeks after the ouster of Khrushchev, pointing 
to its origin under his leadership, 

4. The mention cf only the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean makes clear the Soviet belief in the possi- 
bility of successful negotiations on those areas. 
{Bef. 130]. 

Impreved SSBN and carrier-based threats were a great 
impetus for the Soviet Navy's axtending to ferward deploy- 


ment in crder to fight, starting in the Mediterranean. THe 
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same reascns that pushed them into the Mediterranean also 
pushed them into the Indian Ocean, excapt that: 

1. The Indian Ocean SSBN threat was a potentiai one, 
while the threat from the Mediterranean was current, 

2% They had no friends in the Indian Ccean with already 
develcped naval bases, 

3. That made per-skhip déployment mere expensive in 4 
time of tightening finances, 

4. The Elack Sea Fleet was already fully extended with 
its Mediterranean requirement, 

5. The A-3 missile of the tine only had one warhead, 
fully occupying them with Far East “<argets, 

6. The Irdian Ocean threat at the time was only frem 
SSENS, the detection of which would take a great deai 
cf resources, for a threat which was only a potentiai 
One, 

7. There was a desire to not change the Britain's mind 
Cn withdrawing from east of the Suez, or to push the 
Wes. to replace them, or to pusn® the Sritish into 
buying its fifth Polaris submarine. [Ref. 131}. 

Yet still, operating experience would be nice to have in 
case the rfotential threat eventually did show up. In 1968, 
mee fears cf littoral states about the U.S., due to the 
Vietnam War, were going up; the A-3 missile began +o receive 
multiple warheads, which raised the stakes and potentially 


freed some Facific Folaris submarines for operating in the 
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Indian Ocean; the British announced their impending with- 
drawal frcem the Indian Ocean region; and the new gcevernmert 
cf Aden freved to be not unfriendly to the Soviets. The 
Folaris threat created the necassity for the Soviet deplcy- 
ments, while the rest frovided the opportunity. [Ref. 132]. 
Mme zntroducticn of the first of the new Trident 
nuclear-missile submarines into the US. Pacirie 
Command, covering the Indian Cca@an as well as the 
Pacific, thas year <1980>--probably in 
September--undersccres American strategic interest in 
the waters betweer Indonesia and the east coast of 
Africa. [{Ref. 133}. 

This will prebatly intensify the Soviet naval presence 
in the Indian Ocean. Some analysts believe that U.S SLBM 
Submarines operate in the Indian Océan on a routine basis, 
althcugh this is disputed. The Ombai-Wetar and 
Makasar-Lembok Straits are deep enough fcr safe, unitmpeded 
underwater transit. In 1976, the Indonesian Foreign 

inister ccnfirmed that his government was engaged in nego- 
tiations with keth the Soviets and the Americans over 
safeguards ccncerning underwater movements of nuclear subma- 
Tines using the Indonesian straits. En February 1976, ina 
spy scancéal in Indonesia, an officer in Indonesia's hydro- 
graphic office was ccnvicted of passing charts and documents 
about the Indonesian straits to the Soviets, which could be 
used tc ccunter U.S. ASW measures. It is believed some of 
meee SLEM-armed U.S. submarines to be targeted against the 


Soviet Union may use the Indian Ocean", beginning in 1984. 


fRef. 134). 
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fe Soviet shift to forward deployment came in two 
phases. The first lasted through 1967, and culminated with 
a Soviet presence in the Mediterranean after geining access 
to Egyptian ports and airfields after the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
War. The second phase of the shift began in 1967, ané 
addressed the threat of the A=S Polaris missile. 
Long-standirg Soviet suspiciers about the Arabian Sea asa 
patrcl area for U.S. SLBM submarines were fueled by the 1963 
VLF agreement for North West Cape in Australia, and by the 
British-Arerican aqreement on the use of Diego Garcia. 
(Ref. 135]. 

Pelaris deployments could take place +o che Indian 
Ocean, but would ccst much more than they would achieve. 
Nevertheless, the Scviets must treat it 4s an option they 
must re akle to counter. The SNIOS mainté@ins a constant ASW 
Seeebility, but it is not predominant. From 1974-1975, 
under 20% of SNIOS ships in any given month had an ASW capa- 
peat y. [ Ref. 136]. As long as Trident may deplcy tc the 
Indian Ocean, the Scviets must maéintain an ASW capability 
there. [Ref. 137]. 

Crew endurance and reenlistment rates set limits on the 
cruising range. It would also take more submarines <0 
ensure one was ready and on station at all times. Yet, 
Mieepite efforts to discount it, the ASW hypothesis retains 
a plausible role in any comprehensive explanation of Soviet 


interests." [Ref. 138]. They may : 
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ieee NGCeeeppreciate fully the ways the U.S. determines 
cost-effectiveness, 

fee Pee planning fer the technical worst-case sceraric, as 
we wend te do, or 

3. Be laying the foundation for an unpredictable future. 
[ Ref. 139]. 

After all, detente could break down, ABM testraints 
could fail away, or there could be a breakthrough in ASW, 
making :t useful or necessary to expand SLBM patrel areas. 
The 0.S. might decide to shrug off the political costs of a 
submarine base in Scuth Africa. Ene adda cao, it takes a 
great deal cf time, effort, and expense to establish the 
political relaticnshirs, physical infrastructure, and the 
experience necessary to operate erfectively ina new 
envirenment. 

Whether or not it influenced the initial dacisicn to 
@eeloy «ast of Suez, development of an antisubmarine 
Capability now appears to be a significant part of the 
Russian mission there. During the worldwide naval exer- 
Cise called OKEAN, conducted by the Russians in 1975, 


this seems to have been the only function assigned to 
their Indian Ocean squadron. [{Ref. 140]. 


Be PCST-U.K. VACUUM 


This thecry states that the Soviets were "drawn" into 
the Indian Ocean ky the political and military vacuun 
produced when the British withdrew from "east of the Suez", 


(Ref. 141}. It is not a coincidence that the Soviets moved 
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naval ferces into the Indian Ocean in 1968 follcwing the 
coming tc power of a Marxist-oriented regime in Ader in 
1967, and the decisicn by the British to withdraw from ¢ast 
of the Suez in 1968 after lengthy debate in Parliament. The 
Soviet Unicn has made no secret of its security interests in 
the Middle Fast, aicng its southern borders. (Ref. 143}. 
The new regime in Aden made it possible for Soviet ravai 
units <tc have access to local facilities, althcugh the 
Yemenis have consistently refused a formal access treaty. 
The British withdrawal then provided the necessary recom for 
the Scviets to conduct their naval diplomacy. An additional 
incentive for the Scviets to expand naval forces intc the 
Indian Ocean was the relative level of success met during 
the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, in which, for ‘the first tine, 
they were able to operate on an even basis in oppositicn to 
the U.S. Navy. 

The pattern cf Scviet initiatives shows them pursuing a 
Meee rn Of trying tc replace the British as controllers of 
the strategic straits. A Soviet naval squadron entered the 
Indian Ccean from Vladivostok only two months after the 
British anncunced their decision +o withdraw. {Ref. 144}. 


They stayed for four months. 
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C. THE CHINESE THREAT 


Mme Sinc-Soviet <eflit began to take form 2bout 1961, and 
became official by 1963. Gocd relations bé«ween China and 
Pakistan, and between China and various groups in Scutkheast 
Asla, began t0 worry the Soviats. They feared that 
increased Chinese influence in southern Asia might threaten 
mimyecrt Indian Ocean SLCCs. In 1962, border problems between 
the Chinese and the Indians flared up into open warfare. 
The mauling the Indians took gave shem some preclivity 


toward dealing with the Chinese! enemies, the Sovists. ibe 
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1965, the Indians fecught a war with the Pakistani 


He 


ended in a stalemate, and demonstrated to the Indians their 
need fcr mcre modern forces. During the 1965 war, the 
Chanese maintained gced relations with the Pakistanis, and 
the Americans and British imposed an arms embargo on the 
Indians. This drove the Indians even further into thea arms 
See ehe Scviets. In 1971, this close relationship became 
Mec tal, with the signing of a Treaty cf Friendshirf and 
Cooperation. This treaty with India was an open warning to 
the ERC to not interfere in the 1971 Indo-Pakistani crisis. 
One cf the missions for the Soviet task forces ié¢aving 
Vladivostck December 6-7 may have been a warning te che 
Chinese. [{Ref. 47]. The Soviets sold the Indians 8 Fetya 


frigates, 8 Osa missile boats, 8 Foxtrot submarines, and 4 
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Polocny emphibious shifs. In return, the Indians ie 
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she Soviets the port cf Vishakhapatnan, which thev maccern- 
ized and developed into a submarine base. Naval facilities 
were alsc mad2 available at Port Blaire in the Andamar 
Islands. This is a direct link between a Soviez naval cres- 
ence in the Indian Ccéan and the Sino-Soviet rivalry. It 
must ke pointed out, however, that it was also related to 
ome U.S. BesttsO0 in =he Indo-Pakistani conflic<, and chat 
she Indians remain veciferously non-aligned, despite the 
Treaty and the accessible facilitiss. 

It had to ke assumed that in the event of & war with 
China, the Trans-Siberian railway would be cut, and that 
the Far Eastern Frent would have +9 be supplied by séa. 
This intrcduced the requirement to protect such ship- 
ments from the Chines? Navy, wnaich includes the third 
largest submarine ferce in the world. But this threat 
to shipping reached back to the north-western parts of 
the Indian Ocean, where it could be posed by chinese 
forces using friendly bases (eg Pakistan or, in thos¢ 
days, South Yemen), by U.S. forces, or even by regicnal 
navies. [{Ref. 148}. 

mhe Scviets grew to fear J.S.-PRC collusion, fparticu- 


larly as the Sinc-Soviet breach widened. [{Ref. 150]. 


The Soviets have a fear of the continued growth cf 


Chinese seapower. They ar2 in competition with the Chinese 
for leadership in tne Afro-Asian world. The Chinese are a 
colored race, don't require bas@ rights in exchange for 


omeit favcrs, and their ideclogy fits Africa better than 
does the Soviets’. This makes them a tough dirficmatic 
adversary for the Soviets in the Third World. fRef. 151]. 
The Sovie+ Unicon additionally seeks to encircle China. 


Maana’s diplematic presence in East Aftica, as weli as the 
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imperatives of maintaining a non-align2d status discourage 
ene Qtarting of large-scale port faciliities to the super- 


powers by Third World states. [ Ref. 152]. 


D. INTERDICTION OF/HEACTION TO U.S. FORCES 


mre wsNICS' Messicn is to interdict 39.S. ferces on their 
way to support or resupply land forces and alli¢s in the 
eeegee Bast (1e Central Command forces, or RDJTF), cr to 
crovide a counterpresence to U.S. naval forces reacting to 
crises or engaging in navai diplomacy. fRef. 154]. An 
example of this tcck place during the Bengaii War of 
Secession in 1971, where the Indians invaded East Pakistan 
to aid the Bengali liberation forces. A British ‘force 
comprised of the carrier Eagle, commando carrier Albion, and 
escorts and support ships were in the Arabian S¢a supporting 
the British withdrawal fron the Persian Gulf. They 
responded to the war, and moved toward the Bay of Bengal. 
The normal Soviet relief force arrived and bégan to shadow 
the British forces. The U.S. formed a CV task force around 
Pnterprise, drawing them from operations off the coast of 
Vietnam, and sent them into the Indian Ocean. The Soviets, 
anticipating this <Améerican reaction, responded socn after 
With a task force ruilt around a Kresta I and a Kashin, 
which shadowed the Enterprise task force, and was presumacly 


ready to interpose themselves bétweent the U.S. ferces and 
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ene Crisis. The war, however, was over before everyone was 
Meney in place, and the extra units on both sides withdrew. 
The Director of Naval Intelligence cited an increase in the 
number of warshirfs derloyed to the Indian Ocean, including 
he 


cruise missile submarines, Saying that served to 


ct 
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counter 0.S. carrier forces, as well as Sesuppert Lee 
Serents. [Ref. 160}. PhS meuIcesscores fhe  intertd*c*=icn/ 
reaction mission, as well as *he previously discussed 


missicn cf naval diplemacy. 


The Scviets have naval requirements in the Indian 
Océan, since, in the event of world war, they most preb- 
ably plan to move south to centrol the Gulf area, and 


naval forces will ke needed in the seaward approach2s <*o 
fend off assaults Ly U.S. strike carriers and amphibious 
groups. [Ref. 161]. 

Cne cf the factcrs upon which the U.S. Strategy, of 
emmecting a delaying action in central Iran against a Soviet 
invasion, is dependent is, “the ability of U.S. naval forces 
Memeecrevent the interdiciten of the Strait of Hormuz by 
Soviet sukmarines and Backfire bombers." [Ref. 162]. 

Soviet policy is to keep a rather small naval force in 
the Indian Ocean that can Ee quickly enlarged in times of 
crisis. [Ref. 163]. 

Given the Soviet perception of naval power as an exten- 
Sion of land power, the primary purpose of the Soviet 
Indian Ocean force is t~o protect the seaward flank in 
the event of a Seviet invasion of the Gulf states. 
(Ref. 164]. 
Their rcle is te play an interpositionai rele, deterring 
Western naval heonescs f£:2O0m Third Worid interventions. 


[Ref. 165]. 
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Backfire bombers would stand prepared to threaten any 


(D 


U.S. naval action, or at least to deter it. The Sovist Navy 
could attempt to mine the approaches to Abadcan as well as 
the strait cf Hormuz. [{Ref. 166]. 

The Sceviets increased their naval and air activity in 
the Indian Ocean and adjacent land areas du2 +o a concern 
Semreecone U.S. buildup of naval facilities on Diego Garcia, 
and fears of unrest in Iran and Afghanistan spilling over 
the borders into the Soviet Union. [Ref. 167]J. In general, 
they reacted to the 1979-1981 crisis period in the Indian 
Ocean by increasing their naval strength there. 

Subsequent to the release of the U.S. hostages by Iran, 
and coincident with the gradual reduction of U.S. naval 


metces, the Soviet naval posture in the Indian 
Ocean underwent a Similar reduction. [Ref. 168}. 


Ee SUMMARY 


1. AnEI-ASSBN 
Much of the writing on this mission seans +0 go to 
great length detailing its importance to «he Soviets, and 
mem gO cn to Say that there is fo evidence of the 0.S. 
patrolling the Indian Ocean with SSBNs. The general conclu- 
meen to be wrought is that cne of the Soviets initial 
reasons fer entering the Indian Ocsan was a fear of the SSBN 


meeecat. In the 1960s, the U.S. built its VLF communicaticns 


Staticn on Australia's Northwest Cape, and came £o an 
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agreement with the Eritish over the development cf Diego 
iets. These were roth developments that the Sovists could 
and should have seen as preparations for Indian Ocean SSBN 
deployments. The prioritization of the Pacific Flee* SSBNs 
to receive the then new A-3 ballistic missil2 was also an 
maztcator. 

As time went Ly, czhough, and the antitipated threat 
mn2ver arrived, the anti-SSBN mission lost some of its 
frenzy. The Soviets admitted tha*= U.S. SSp4xs es) hadn 
deployed to the Indian Ocean. The cost of maintaining the 
large numbers of platforms necessary in the Indian Ocean to 
meet that threat was prohibitively great, * so there is a 
state of uneasy tension surrounding tne anti-SSBN mission. 
The Scviets, With their hydrographic ships in the Indian 
Ocean, aré preparing for a future contingency. The U.S. has 
not put them to *he test yet, but a change of philosophy or 
strategy could quickly do so. 

2. Eest-U.K. Vacuum 

This has been stated as a theory to explain the 
Soviets! naval extension into the Indian Ocean. The main 
Stimulus for this conclusion is the coincidence b¢etween the 
British withdrawal and the Soviet extension. The fact is, 


though, that the Soviets maintain the Squadron only at great 


*“That cost is even greater now with Trident, and che 
resulting enormous increase in the area of ocean which would 
have tc ke covered. 
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cost, a cost which was even greater during its early years. 
Filling a vacuum is net a very satisfying reward for such an 
investment. Instead, the Soviets had interests of their cwn 
in the reéegicn, some vital and some not, and the British 
withdrawal simply made it possible to move in sarlier than 
they weuld have otherwise. It is unreasonable to relieve 
that the Soviet Union, a superpower with important interests 
in the Irdian Ocean region anda growing blue-water navy, 
wouldn'+ have eventually made the extension, Even in the 
absence cf a British withdrawal. En f£ac:., cne of the 
reascens tke Soviets were sce careful at first was to avcid 
provoking the British into delaying their withdrawal. Sa 
this way, the missicn of the Squadron is less as an instru- 
ment of zero-sum great power conflict chan it is an 
Be@escrement of Soviet policy, whether it is working ina 
zero-sum wmode or not. 
3. The Chinsse_ Threat 

The PRC, along with the Western bloc, is cne of the 
Scviet Union's two main rivals for world power. China has 
the werld's third largest submarine force, and is clesely 
aliied with Pakistan, which stands along the Soviets! vital 
Indian Ocean routes, and has a warming relationship with che 
US. This is one reason for the Soviets’ ferver+ desire to 
Maintain its relaticnship as the main ally of India, an 
enemy cf both the PRC and Pakistan. The Soviets have made 


deliveries cf naval hardware to India, have used access to 
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some Indian bases (on a limited basis), and acted tc inter- 
Meee U.S. and British reaction forces during «the 1971 
Indo-Fakistani War. Most of the posturing in this scuthern 
Asian arena has been diplomatic, but the Soviets use their 
naval forces in suppcert of this diplomacy. The stimulus for 
meas, in additicn tc a normal drive to increase its infilu- 
mmce in the world in general, is the Sino~-Soviet conlict. 
Not only does the PRC ‘threaten the Trans-Siberian railway 
and the Indian Ccean sea lanes, but it is the main reason 
the sea lanes are important in the first place. The Scviet 
Indian Ocean SLOCS are a major route for supplying the 45 or 
so Soviet ground divisions along the Sino-Soviet border, as 


well as their bases at Vladivostok and Petropavlovsk. 


This appears to be the Sovists' primary reactive 
missicn. They reacted to the British andthe Americans 
@eeang the 1971 Indc-Pakistani War. Muey Eeaceteda to Uss: 
Carrier ferces in the Indian Ocean during the 1973 
Arab-Israeli War. miey Leacted tO an=2eipatsd U.S. fcrces 
in cennecticn with the Iranian hostage crisis. They kuilt 
up the Squadron further in anticivation of a U.S. reaction 
to their mcve into Afghanistan. They have thus shown a 
consistent pattern cf reacting to the movements cf U.S. 
naval ferces inthe Indian Ocean in connection with a 
SriSsis. Yet, the reaction is as much a functicn of the 


Meesis 6S it is of the American forces. Soviet reaction 
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forces in the Indian Ocean have generally left the reqion 
Becore the U.S. forces which they wers reacting to. 

A case in point is the 1971 Indo-Pakistani War. The 
crisis was developing long before the Soviets assembled 
their task fcrces. Once the Indians invaded East Pakistan, 
there was nedoubt cf their ability to easily defeat the 
Pakistanis, so there was no need for the Soviets to send SSM 
Beactcpms tc heir then. The departuer date of the second 
Soviet task force from Vladivostok indicates that they Legan 
to assemble it prior to the U.S. acticn cf marshalling a 
carrier task force east of the Strait of Malacca. After the 
conflicts was ended, the Soviet task force left the Irdian 
Scean befcre the U.S. task force did. The pattern, then, is 
a reacticn tc the combination of crisis and U.S. or Western 
ae-20N, Gun adlemcs pated action, with withdrawal upon the 
removal cf one of these determinants. Thers have been 
crises in the Indian Ccean without a Soviet reaction. There 
have been strong U.S. naval forces in th2 Indian Ccéan 
Without a Soviet reaction. There has not been a case of a 
crisis and a U.S. response or anticipated response withcut a 
Soviet reaction. These, then, are the keys for the U.S. 
planner: crisis, U.S. response, or a reasonable expectation 


ee a U.S. response. 
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= Se SE eee se eo 


Rather than attempt +o organize this chapter by thecry 
or subject, it appears that the least distracting method is 
Simply te take each cf the six authors (seven sources), and 
give a summary of tke points in their articl=s salient to 
the present discussicn. Ideas and quotations from <he arti- 
cles have teen chosen in ane amanner as to derive the 
essence of the authors’ points. Some typical Soviet-Marxist 
rhetoric has crept into this, but ‘this was allowed when it 
lent emphasis to what the author was saying. Without it, it 
was feared that the ideas would not properly be comnmuni- 
cated. At the end cf ths chapter, table I correlates the 
Soviet writings with the 0.S. writers’ theories. | 

The first author, Admiral Sergei Gorshkov is the Admiral 
of the Fleet of the Scviet Union, and is therefore the man 
most responsible for the operations of the Soviet Navy. He 
wrote two becks, both of which were reviewed for saliance to 
the present discussicn. The remainder of the authors cited 
in this chapter were drawn from the Center for Naval 
Pmalysis Abstracts. The method used was to review ?2ach 
article written by a Soviet author with the words "Indian 
Ocean" in the title. The title search went back to the 
beginning of 1979, and articles which proved to be cf little 
usefulness were left cut of this chapter. 
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A. GCRSHKOV 


In the last 3 years, some 1,000 Soviet combatants and 
auxiliaries hav2 visited the ports of 60 countriss in 
Europe, Mela. IAT rice, and Latin America. More than 
2,000,000 Scviet officers and non-rated men have visited the 
shores cf fereign states. 

We also cannot remain indifferent te the expansion 
of the basing of U.S. nucléear-powered submarines and 
carrier forces on the Japanese Islands, in Italy, in the 
Indian Ocean, and in other areas of the World Ocean, for 
all of this powerful and widely dispersed military 
Oorganizaticn is directed against the USSR and the coun- 
memes Of the Socialist community. [{Ref. 169}. 

The Indian Ccéan is playing an increasing rele in 
the econcmies of the developing countries of South Asia and 
Bastern Africa. In the countries of its basin live scme 
1,000 million persons. It is the third largest ocean, with 
an area cf almost 75 million square kilometers (over 20% of 
the werld ocean). The Indian Ocean takes about a tenth of 
the werld's shipping. The economic importance of the Indian 
Ocean lies essentially in the fact that along it run world 
trade routes linking Europe and America with South Asia, 
Eastern Africa, Australia, and the oil-bearing regions of 
the Near and Middle East. Across ‘the Indian Ocean run the 
routes frcem the Black Sea and Baltic ports of the USSR to 
Mme ports of the Far East and also to India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Indonesia, Burma, and other countries. The 
Indian Océan accounts for some 5% of the world catch of sea 


products. (Ref. 170}. 
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Be ALEIEYEV 


The West practices gunboat diplomacy in the Indian Ccean 
mummemge: tC Lceap prefits from its rich tezrritcry. The 
permanent military presence in the Indian Ocean has beccme 
ar intearal part of the aggressive strategy of world imperi- 
alism. These acticns are patently anti-Soviet in nature. 
memes light, consider the construction of 0.S. bases, etc 
in the very proximity to the southern borders of the USSR, 
or the permanent presence in the Indian Ocean cr warships 
With nuclear missiles capable of hitting Soviet territory, 
and the resultant opportunities ORS violating the 
inalienable right of the Soviet Union to freedom of rnaviga- 
tion in the cpen sea. It should not be forgotten that the 
Indian Ocean is the scle warm-water route linking the Scviet 
Berts of Europe and the Far East. 

The idea of the [Indian Ocean asa Zone of peace was 


first breught out at the Third Non-aligned Nations Summit, 


held in Lusaka in Sertember, 1970. This called for freedon 
from great power ccmpetition and military bases, either 
ground, cr naval and air. At the suggestion of Sri Lanka, 


the zone of peace idea was adopted by the 26th sessicn of 
ene U.N. General Assembly on 16 December, 1S A a These 
debates, though, were erroneous in equating the USSR with 
eae U.S. as a cause of the tension in the Indian Océan. 


The USSR has no military bases in the Indian Ocean and never 
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strived to acquire then. i deescenot deploy its strategic 


() 


Moy there, and does not resort to intimidation cf littoral 
states with its naval strength. 

Forsign bases in the Indian Ocean are a major threa= to 
the security of the region. "The Soviet Union has never had 
and has no intention now of building military bases in the 
Indian Ocean.” [Ref. 171]. 

Since 1972, the 0.S. sent large operational naval forces 
to the Indian Ocean nearly twenty times for periods of up to 
two monczhs. Presently, several dozens of U.S. warshifs, 
[miemuding aircraft carriets, are permanentiy stationed 
there. The government of Mauritius is the legitimate cwner 
of Diego Garcia. Diego Garcia can launch B-52 strategic 
bombers, aircraft carriers and nuclear submarines, and has 
silo launchers for ballistic missiles. 

China has been sabotaging the peace of the Indian Ccean 
through increasing tensions, and through profeganda, 
claiming the aggressive nature of India. With the develop- 
ment of its navy, China would seek its broad applicaticn on 
a gickal scale, Gide tor 2tS political purposes in the 
region. The South Fleet of China alone consists cf 300 
combatants, and continues to expand. 

Provacative U.S. actions in reaction to national likera- 
tion movements include: 

1. Henry KisSinger not ruling out the use of military 
strength to ensure the continued delivery of cil in 


late 1974, 
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eee in 1977, PE@stdential Directive 18 Sanctioning the 
Creation “ra Bebile force “or brush=fire wars, the 
beginning of the Rapid Deployment Forces, 
See) in 1979, there was talk of forming a U.S. Fifth Fleet 
in the Indian Ccéan. 
The main gcal of these operations is to seize major 
Serltzelds of Southwest Asia, and to hold them until the 
@etival cf the regular units. MeGOrdsng ~to Prasiden= ial 
Memorandum 51, a "limited use" of nuclear weapons in «he 


Middle East is envisaged. {Ref. 172]. 


C. LADOZHSKY 


Mmiemu.eS. broke cff talks with <=he Sovie+ Union in 1978 
cn limiting and reducing military activity in the Indian 
Ocean. In the zone cf peace talks, the USSR stressed that 
the principle cf freedom of navigation should not be 
Meolated. The USSR was finally able to vote in favor of the 
zone cf feace resolution at the 32nd Session of the U.N 
General Assembly, due +0 a softening of the wording abcu* 
the rivalry cf the great powers. 

The Chinese hegemonists are making a determined effort 
to rearm Fakistan, along with the U.S. ine PRE*s military 
presence in the Indian Ocean will inevitably lead ‘+o the 
further destabilisation of the already +t¢nse situation 


there, 
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Soviet naval units inthe Indian Ocean have never 
resorted tca demonstration of their power and haves not 
threatened the security of the littoral states. mae Scvaet 
Military presence there has always been much less than that 
cf the U.S. and its allies. 

The Soviet Union also has political interests in the 
Indian Ocean. It supported freedom from colonial domina- 
tion, and now supports the new states against imperialisn, 
Meo-cclonialism, etc. 

Major Soviet interests in the Indian Ocean include: 

1. Preventing the appearance of a strategic threat from 
the southern direction, bartrculacly carri¢rs 
carrying nuclear weapons, 

2. S¢a routes linking the USSR with the littorai states, 

3. Séa routes linking the European USSR with the Far 
East, 

mee the USSR conductin work in connéction with space 
2Xxfploration, 

5S. Part of the USSR*s research of the World's Ocean is 


conducted in the Indian Ocean. [Ref. 173]. 


D. LUGOVSKCI 


The U.S. Fifth Fleet operates out of Diego Garcia. ie 
also has a number of peripheral bases, including Simcnstown 


mr South Africa. The. U.S. has involved its West Furopéan 
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allies as well, leading tc a geographical e¢scalaticn asa 
part cf its new strategy. Over 2,500 nuclear warheads have 
keen emplaced on U.S. Ships patrolling the ssas Kenaor snd ion 


Asia and Africa. [{Ref. 174}. 


E. SEMYCNOV 


The waters of the Indian Océan and its shores and 
islands are relatively close to the USSR, considering the 
radius cf the effectiveness of modern strategic attack 
weapons. Moreover, the only year-round s¢a route connecting 
the eastern part of the USSR with the Soviet Far East passes 
through the Indian Océan. 

Zbhigniew Brzezinski developed the concept of “arches of 
instability" in the region of the Indian Ocean, the meaning 
of which can be understood as nothing other than a call for 
the use cf armed force against the psoples of the ccastal 
COunmttries, who are striving to attain social progress or 


emanciration from neocolcnial dependence. [Ref. 175]. 


Fe YEFREMCYV 


Naturally, the peace-loving forces cannot react indiffe- 
Bencly to the Pentagcn's threatening actions. Tiemuses. as 
meeeMeting to <turn back the march of history with its 
gunboat diplomacy. In 1974, U.S. Secretary of Defence 


Schlesinger threatened to seize the oil fields in the région 
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by fcorce if the oi1 exporting states "hurt the indus=rial 


moma.” As cf April of shas year <1980>, the totel number 


oe U.S. military vessels in the Indian ccéan reached 31, 
micelucging the Coral Sea, Nimitz, Kitty Hawk, and Midway 
Srcraf= carriers, and missile cruisers and warships with 


24,000 servicemen on board. One part of them patrols the 
Bahrain area, another the western portion of tne Arabian 
Sea, and a third the region near Karachi. 

mie Garter Doctzane’ is an offshoot of the dream of 
John Foster Dulles te extend the "nuclear umbrella" every- 
where possible. The government of Kuwait, for example, 
declared that there exists no threat, other than the 
American cne, to the region. The American threats are more 


than sabre-rattling. {Ref. 176]. 


G. DISCUSSION 


It is difficult sometimes to wade through Scviet 
polemics, but Ladozhky's article summed up niceiy the Scviet 
views of their interests in the Indian Ocean. There was a 
great deal cf talk about Western and Chines: imperialists, 
hegemonists, neo-cclonialists, etc., but the follcwing 
outline fairly well sums up the real heart of the issu2 in 
the Soviets! minds. 

1. Preventing the appearanc2 of a strategic threat from 
the Sourmnern direction, bacea cular ly carriers 
Carrying nuclear weapons, 
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weeeoea Lovites lirking the USSR with the littoral etates, 

Semeesea croutes linking the European USSR with the Far 
East, 

ieeene USSR conducting work in connection with space 
sectloration, 

Seerasc Of the USSR‘s research of the World's Ocean is 
cconducted in the Indian Ocean. [Ref. 177}. 

Tactle I and table &push2 oon the following pages clearly 
show a credcmnant ccencern with the presence of U.S. forces. 
In fact, all six of the authors cite it. Two of the authers 
eeced the legitimate political concerns of the Soviet Union 
in the Indian Ocean, which was used to correlate with the 
naval diplomacy mission. None gave credit for U.S. ilegiti- 
Mate political ccncerns in the Indian Ocean, but called all 
U.S. military operations in the region imperialistic and 
militaristic. The double standard even goes so far as to 
have led +o the Soviets not signing the Zone of Peace agree- 
ment for a number of years du¢ to the language it cnes had 
calling the Indian Ocean as an arena of great power 
Gent lact. It is interesting here that all cited the U.S.'! 
"imperialist" presence, but only two cited their own legiti- 
Mate interests. 

The secend mest stated concerns were these of pretection 
of Soviet sea lanes and of an SSBN concérn, with four 
Patnors Citing each. The sea lanes were considered impcr- 


tant for the supplying of their Far Eastern provinces, and 
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mee tGading with impcrtant Southeast Asian friends. sere = ales 
absence cf a srecific source of the nuclear threat, a 
menticn cf that threat was considered to include arn SSSNs. 
Admiral Gcrshkov specifically mentioned nuclear submarines, 
though net SSBNs by name. Ladozhsky links the nuclear 
threat with carriers, but not with submarines. Yefremov 
mentions carriers and missiles, but doesn't state a nuclear 
nature. From this, i* appears that the Soviets are very 
Goncetned with strategic attack from the Indian Ocean, 
whether from carriers, submarines, or cruise missiles. The 
specific launch platform is less of a concern than the 
fieeat itself. It would be reasonable to assume *that, 
should an SSEN threat become apparent, they would pursue it 
with the sam2 vigor they do the surface threat, which is 
present. 

The Chinese threat was mentioned twice, in vehement 
language, including crcefsrenced to Chinese military fpower 
present in the Indian Ocean. The spac¢ program and the 
fishing fleet were both mentioned onca. 

One trend that can be generalized from the writings is 
that the Soviets defend their legitimate intérests in the 
Indian Océan, as in the right to freedom of navigaticn on 
the high seas, and their rights as a soversign naticn to 
pursue these interests. At the same time, thay apply the 
double standard to lakel any Similar U.S. action as nilitar- 


Metic, implying a lack of legitimate U.S. interests in the 
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Gegicn. Mie cid Gene nd’ tZataOn aklses OUT Of the mission 
areas that are not cited by the Soviet authors. These are 
the areas that could be labelled as aggressive, including 
isruption of Western SLOCs, SeSrZure™ "ot cope. euy, 
weer aghting, and filling a political vacuum left by th 
British. To be "filling the vacuum", they would ostensibly 
Bemtakang Britain's place as the regional imperialists. The 
final missicn that was not mentioned was that of bure2au- 
cratic l¢verage, which would obviously not be senticned, 
even if it wer2 true. One mission area mentioned by 
Ladozhsky, but not the Western writers, was that of 
supporting the USSR*s research of the world ocean, part of 
which is conducted in the Indian Oc2an. This cculd be 
related toe the fishing Blas, but is sufficiently vagus +o 


waeoent its own mention. 
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The Carter administration, through 1978, had been 
pursuing the idea of the Indian Ocean as a zone of peace. 
This is an idea that was and is being pushed by the nen- 
aligned movement, the United Nations third world contingent, 
and the Soviet Union. Heeer whe fall of the Shah in 1979, 
heowever, the U.S. reversed its position with respect to the 
Indian Ocean as a zone of peace and began to build its mili- 
tary capability in the area through thea augmentation of U.S. 
NMaval forces in the region, the formation of the Rapid 
Deployment Ferce concept, and a push for increased basing 
rights in the region in places'like Diego Garcia, Bertera, 
and Membasa. [Ref. 178]. 

This was indicative of a aqreater need for an increased 
us. presence in the Indian Océan and the Persian Gulf 
region. The Carter administration adopted the idea, and the 
Reagan administration has been striving to bring flans for 
the increase to fruition. The Soviets, on the other hand, 
have a much lesser need for such an increase. From air 
bases in Scviet Georgia and Azerbaijan, or from Afghanistan, 
they cnly have tc fly 600 er 1200 miles, respectively, to 
important Gulf regions. Meanwhile, their airborne division 


capability is approximately four times that of the U.S. 
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eet. 179}. Soviet land access to the Parsian Gulf is 


approximately the same as that of its airborne forces in 


distance. The U.S., meanwhile, is approximately 12,900 sea 
Miles frem the Gulf around the Cape of Good Hope. In view 
of this, it is obvious that the Soviets don't naed the gs2a 


& 
New 


dhe 


t'- 


access as much as the West does. Therefore, they are 


(n 


pushing strengly the zene of peace idea, as was discussed in 
Gaapter IIt. In’ che absence of owtside forces, ithen, the 
Soviets den't need naval forces in the Indian Ocean for a 
Warfighting capability. During wartime, «hey need raval 
forces in the Indian Ocaan for reacting to U.S. military 
moves in the region (ie interdiction), or fer operating in 
direct support oof land-based forces, or for reacting to 
Speerttnitics. 

It is now time to return to the three questions fos¢d in 
chapter cre: 

1. To what degree is the Squadren's mission active, or 

reactive? 


2. To the degree that it is active, what are its 


3. To the degree that it is reactive, what is it 
Beacting tO, and what patterns, if any, can be 
discemed? 

Sc, is tke Squadron's mission active or reactive? The 
active missions cf the Squadron, discussed in charter one, 


were disruption of Western SLOCs, EEeree-Lon of  S¢eviet 
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SLOCS, neval 


leverage, fushing fle 
warfighting. 
Pacruption of Weste 
Soviet Navy's missions. 
creat 


would attempt to 


Shippitg in the Indian 
hostilities. Bxeept wh 


bases in Afghanistan, 


access tc crerational 
(there is a possibility 
able tc Western attack. 
iegeaddgi~+ion, such 
numbers cf felatforms, 
elsewhere in the world. 
Their 


orlikeliy tc do. 


Soviet hemaeland. Lf ep 


Indian Ocean would detra 


strategic defense mission in more 


the Central Front of 


aS 


meearkKely tc do it. 
procuring smaller 

unwillingness to send 1 
Ocean will grow stronger 
merect, present threat. 


campaign in peacetime 


diplcmacy, 


numbers cf more capable 


would quickly lead 


space progran, bursaucratic 


et, seizure Of serra Ory, and 


In SLOCs is dafinitely one of the 


It is unlikaly, however, that they 


@a blockade or raid the merchant 


Ocean, Short of 


6m operating relat 


14 


and. assuming that they don*: gaia 


air bases elsewhere in the region 


in Ethiopia), the SNEOS is vuiner- 


iinGtna race 


1 
wD 


operations would require 


necessitating a drawdown of ferces 


This is something the Scviets 


rimary mission is to defend 


erating an anti-SLOC campaign in 


SeecsOMmensl Gudotiat yO perform the 


important arees, such as 


adiinanlt =) 


Europe, then they are extremely 


the Soviet Navy follows a trend of 


platforms, this 


arg¢ numbers of ships to the Indian 


» particularly in the absence of a 


And, they could expect that such a 


~OMmmaeECOUG )t 1.0 OL 
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Merz. Therefore, a Scviet anti-SLOC campaign would enly *axe 
place as a vart of a warfighting campaign. 

Even in a hot war situation, the Soviets are unlikely to 
invest an inordinate effort in cutting the sca lanes in the 
Indian Océan. By cutting the lanes in the northern Atlantic 
or the Mediterranean, Soviet naval forces retain an extra 
degree of flexibility that they don't have in the distant 
waters of the Indian Ocean. They can change missions 
quickly and fall back in defense of the home waters, if 
necessary. Of course, tins Gequ@wrcs © LILSt wanning tke 
battle of the North Atlantic and the Mediterranean, but any 
Mmecemrt tc conduct a Meng-eerm ©sea lane interdic zien 
campaign in the Indian Ocean would also reguire a victory in 
the Mediterranean. Admizal Wegener made the point when he 
described maritime vocsitions vs strategic positions. 

If all this is true, then why do the Soviets appear to 
be trying so hard te place their forces astride the sea 
routes in the Indian Océan? There are several answers to 
iis guesticn: 

1. That is where they have been granted facilities 
access, first in Berbera, Ad2n, and Umm Qasr, and 
tken in Dahlak and Aden. Sven in Aden, though, they 
haven't been able to get the unrestricted access that 
they desire, 


2. It is the clesest place in the Indian Ocean to the 


Scviet Union and the Squadron's sources of supply, 
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3. It is proximate to the Middle East and Western 
Gemees, artfording the opportumity to conduc*+ surveil- 
Hance w2th melatively little effort, 

GY. It is proximate to tha Suez Canal/Red S¢e2 basin, 
waeen they would have to control in wartime in crder 
to make their Indian Ocsan presence a viable cne, for 
whatever missicns they might have in mind, 

Sune cated t> the Suez Canal, it sits astride their cwn 
Sea lanes to the Soviet Far East. 

There is little debate over whether protection of Seaviet 
SLOCS is cne of the Squadron's missions. A great deal of 
Soviet shipping transits along those lanes, and they consti- 
tute the only truly reliable method of resupplying their Far 


East forces at the present time. The Soviet writers summa- 


(D 


rized in chapter III made -innumerable references to the 
importance of these lanes +o the Soviet East Asian effort. 

There is likewise little debate over the Squadron's 
naval diflemcy mission. The only real debate is the 
Soviets’ general policies and aims in the region which the 
Squadron is suppos¢d to bre supporting. Soviet Middle 
Eastern and African policy is beyond the scope of this 
discussicn, but a few basic policy goals may be accepted: 

fee The discrediting of the JU.S., 


2. Suppert of revolutionary and subversive movements, 


3. Encouraging nen-alignment in pro-Western states, 
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eeencolzaging Ero-Sowiet inclinatiors in non-aligned 
states, 

5. Providing an alternative «c the West, 

6. Protecting friendly states from subversicn and 
cutside aggression. 

Soviet naval operations in the Indian Ocsan are heavily 
geared tcward naval diplomacy because of th2 preponderance 
mace Thaird World on its cn its littoral, because ef its 
closeness to the Middle East, and because i*« is relatively 
safe with respect to the possible provocation of a higher- 
level cenflict with the West. 

There is no douktt of the space program mission. The 
Squadron has included Space Event Support Ships (SESS) a 
My@alaty of the time. The Soviet writers also mentioned 
this mission as being important. 

The bureaucratic leverage theory is interasting, but not 
moo Convincing. It is possibl2 that Admiral Gorshkov uses 
the Indian Ocean as a perceived threat in order to wrest 


funding away from the other services, but the threat has to 


memcenvincing for the ploy to work. The generals, after 
oi, are not blind. Me ther cibeac 2S (GOnven;.cing encugh for 
che Admiral +o get the funding, then i+ is the perceived 


threat and not the bureaucratic process that is important 


for us tc ccnsider, at least at this level of analysis. 
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There is no doubt that the Soviet Union considers the 
iodtanm Ocean to be vital to its ability to supply its Clie 
zens with adequate protein. It is not so obvious, however, 
how much cfa naval presence, Le any, is necessary +o 
protect the fishing fleet. There have been incidents 
involving claims of territcrial waters against the fishing 
fleet outside the Indian Ocean basin, but nene cf then 
required a Scviet naval task force to remain on staticn <o 
protect them. The main requirement here, outside of a major 
incident Fetween the Soviet Union anda littoral state over 
fishing, is in the réaim of naval diplomacy. This diplomacy 
helps to gain aggreements for the Soviet Union by which the 
fishing fleet can operate more efficiently. Some examples 
of this are the agreement with Mauritius for refueling and 
crew transfer, and repair agreements with the PDRY. 

The seizure of territory mission is very difficult to 
determine. It probakly cannot be done with the infcermation 
available at this classification. The Soviet Navy has a 
missicn of taking and holding territory in conjunction with 
Operations with the Scviet Army or Air Forces. rte senec 
likely tc perform such operations outside this context. 
Therefore, it would perform this mission in che Indian Océan 
only in cecnjunction with Soviet military moves in the Middle 
Bast, in Central or Southern Asia (as it did during the 
invasicn cf Afghanistan), Or in conjunction with allied 


operaticns in the PDRY (as 1% did during the Dhofari 
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“” 


memekiicn) cr Ethicpia (against the Eritrean Guerrillas). 


The guesticn of whether or not the Soviets might invade 


yey) 


{ 


toward the Fersian Gulf is outside th2 scope of «his paper, 
though if a definite, consistent relationship could tLe shown 
of the Squadron building up preceding a Soviet nilitary land 
M@eeaon in the region, it would be very significant. The 
Seyiet cuildup MHP COnsUInet ion with the il iviaiescneeot 
Afghanistar was not distinct e€nough to prove such a compar- 
usOn. Alsc, the sample is still small, deéespite the fact 
that the Squadron has been operating in the Indian Ocean for 
15 years. Finally, a planner seeing a buildup couldn't be 
sure if it was in preparation for a land operaticn surport 
missicen cr for something els2. In any case, a buildup 
should alert the planner to some upcoming event. 

The Squadron's enisise oe mission, by the very defini- 
tion of naval forces, is unarguable. Even the merchant 
Maeene will play a role ina conflict, particularly an 
Fast-West war. Their preblems in fighting a war were 
discussed under disruptions of Western SLOCs. In time of 
war, the Squadron's operations will likely revolve around 
Suppert cf land operations and the interdicticn of Western 
réaction forces. This is different from the reactive 
Missicn cf interdicting Western forces. In *he reactive 
Mission, they would be reacting to events outside their 
control, while in the active mission, they would be antici- 


pPating Western reactions to their already conceived clans. 
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Their reacticns to Western moves in the pas= seem tc inéi- 
Seco an anti-CVBG rcle, with cruises missile cruisers and 
submarines entering the Indian Ocean to counter U.S. carrier 
forces that are perceived tc be a present threat. 

Of the reactive missions, the anti-SSBN mission is by 
far the mest commonly cited. Except for two nagging facts, 
iit would appear that it is not a major mission. The argu- 
ment about numbers of SSBNs, distances to be travelled from 
home port tc patrol area, and the resulting short time on 
staticn is very convincing. The advent of the Trident 
Missile makes it e€ven more so, because of the fewer number 
cf platfcrms and the longer range of the missile, making the 
SSBN bastion concept more realistic. The nagging facts are 
the VIF station cf Atstralia's Northwest Cape, announced in 
1963, and Uiego Garcia. i hae hee asia. Cn cee nee nduato 
cperate SSBNs in the Indian Ocean, why was the VLF station 
baalt? There is no readily apparent reason, because VIF is 
used for submarine ccmmunications, and the station would not 
appear tc be optimal for use in cther directions. For SSBN 
Operations anywhere else than the Indian Ocean, «there would 
ke mere efficient and flexible places to build the staticn. 
The second fact is that Diego Garcia is capable of 
Supperting SSBNs. It apparently hasn't been done to date, 
but the U.S. could rather rapidly begin operating SSENs from 
the island. This weuld negate the argumen= of long cruise 


times to the patrol area. Such operations would, of course, 
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be more vulnerable tc air attack than an SSBN basticn cles¢er 
mo the ccntinental U.S. 

The Soviets definitely reacted to the British with- 
drawing frem the Persian Guif region. Their beginning 
operations so soon after the British announcement, and the 
independence of Aden and the Aden Protectorate could net be 
mecoOancidence. Met, Seiiainrg a "pelatvcal vacuum is not 
really a true mission, separate from simply supporting the 
Motitical geals of tke Soviet Union. There must have bean 
another reascn fer cecnstituting the presence. The Soviets 
must have perceived scme benefit, especially in view of <«he 
difficulty they had in maintaining a growing squadror in 
Mhe= distant corner cf the world. Set, inethe absence cf 
the British withérawal, it is likely that the Soviets would 
have delayed their Speen ‘or eganies for a while longer, 
though it was inevitakle eventually. As McGwire poirts out, 
the Soviet naval extension into the Indian Ocean was a 
logical development from their naval extension into the 
Mediterranean some years earlier. [Ref. 180]. 

There is no deubt that the Soviets are disturbed by the 
Chinese in the Indian Ocean. What is less easy to see is 
whether they are reacting to a Chinese threat or taking an 
active, aggressive role against +he Chinese in the Indian 
Ocean. It is probakle that there is some element of truth 
em both propositions. The Chinese threat emanates from two 


@eeecticns. The first is through Pakistan, a strong ally of 
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the Chinese. aac over-os have “worked fo) limit Pakistani 
power tkrough Afgharistan and India, but mainly through 
India, who has also feught the Chinese directly. Part uot 
the Soviet relationship with India is naval diplomacy and 
Sales cf naval hardware, but this is a very small part of 
the Sceviets’ relationship with India. 

The cther Chinese threat is its submarine force, which 
is one of the largest in the world. Peers, lameted insats 
range because it is frimarily deisel, but it does lie along 
the Scviet Far Fastern sea lanes, and is not far from the 
Mtecaches to the Indian Ocean. 

The Soviets have consistently reacted in an interdiction 


role to U.S. incursions into the Indian Ocean. A prime 


rt 


example is their operations during the 1971 Indo-Pakistani 
War. The U.S. sent a CVBG to Support a political missicn, 
and the Soviets were able to counter with an anti-carrier 
battle group Eiclt @eound a cruise missile cruiser. 
Interestingly, they also reacted to the British carrier- 
centered force that had been present in the Indian Ocean for 
some time. They didn't react to the presence of the British 
forces themsélves, but to the coincidence of the forces and 
a crisis that they perceived as being of vital interest to 
themselves (Indian-Pakistani-Chinese triangis). This may 
help te explain why later, in the 1973 Arab-Israeli War and 
ome 1979-81 Iranian and Afghan crises, aMey nt t la lly 


reacted strongly and capably +o Western naval forces, but 
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seemed tc Ilecsé interest as the crisis eased, despite the 
fact that the Western forces remained cn station for mere 
extended p¢ricds of time. Surveillance operations were 
continued, but the anti-carrier forces were allowed to redea- 
ploy elsewhere. 

The bcttom line, then, is as expected. The Squadron has 
both active and reactive missions. The relative strengths 
between the mission categories appear to be fairly balanced, 
meaning that their cverall mission is not primarily one or 
the other. This toc is pretty much as expected. A naval 
force must always be prepared +o react to an emergency, so 
the missicn structure must make allowances for those contin- 
g2ncies, ne¢ecessarily limiting the active missiens which the 
ferce can take cn at any given period of time. This is 
likely to fluctuate with the relative political-military 


tensicns cf the time. 


A. ACTIVE MISSIONS 


The primary active missions of the Squadron are naval 
diplomacy and warfighting. Naval diplomacy is its primary 
peacetime mission, designed to support the political line of 
the central Soviet heéeirarchy. Incidental to this powerfully 
important mission are the mere adminstrative missions of 


supporting the fishing fleet in whatever way they require, 


Supporting the space progran, Giving the naval heirarchy 
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bargaining power in Moscow, and gaining exper: 
cperaticnal knowledge of local conditions. 


In time of war, the Squadron's active missions are to 


interdict Western seakorne reinforcement and resupply 
efforts reacting tc a Soviet invasion, and to seiz2 
@eetitery and choke points coincident with land creratiocns. 
Maes is Where the SLOC question is rigntly piaced. The 


Soviets would likely step the oil flow to the West as much 
as pessitle, but tkey generally think in terms cf a short 
Seemed the cutoff cf oil is not so critical in that scén- 
Be O. What is critical is the CVBG threatening his land 
forces. Therefore, the Squadron will only pursue the merc- 
hant traffic insofar as it does not interfere with the far 
mor2 critical (at least until the second month of the war) 


task cf anti-carrier warfare. 


PF. REACTIVE OBJECTS AND PATTERNS 


To the degree that the Squadron is reactive, what is it 


reacting to, and what patterns, if any, can be discerned? 


h 


Looking again at Watson's analysis of the standard squadron 
Makeup, [{Ref. 181]. Meets Getethe =o alagine <hat the 
Soviets are reacting to a submarine threat. Wet, nls capes 
something that they are obviously thinking about in at least 
a future tense. The Squadron's hydrographic research ships 


collect the information necessary to fight a modern ASW 
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mmeere, and the [L-38 May aitcraft at aden and Ethiopia 
greatly improve their ASW ee in +th2 Arabian Sea 
Wacianity. Should the threat finally materialize, the 
Soviets should be akle to adjust to it without +oc much 
difficulty, though their present capability in ASW in even 
the best cf circumstances is suspect. 

The Chinese threat, like the SSBN threat, is potential 
mors than actual. Tke Chinese are allies of the Pakistanis, 
but that alliance poses a minimal present threat. Inszead, 
it appears that, threugh aggressive diplomacy, bcth naval 
amd cthérwise, the Soviets are carrying out a campaign 
against the Chinese that appears to b@ more active than 
reactive. Pakistan is presently quite weak in comparison 
with India, and must move very carefully in its relaticns 
With China and the West. 

The major reactive mission, then, is the interdicticn of 
Ss. ferces operating in some other mode than reacting 
directly to Soviet moves. It may be useful at this point to 
restate a set of statistics from chapter IV to indicate a 
Geactive nature of the Squadron to any who might still 
tremble at the "frightening" Soviet buildup in the Indian 
Ocean. 

By mid-1982, the Soviet ship count averaged about 25, 
and by year's end had fallen to approximately 20, with 
not mere than two major surface combatants in the area 
for any sustained period. Withinewone, firs. two months 
of 1983, the Soviets were maintaining only about 15 
ships in the Indian Oc2an, including a 'Kashin't-class 
guided missile destroyer and an '‘Echo-II* submarine. 
Most of the remaining ships (were) of the smail auxil- 


lary variety. [Ref. 182]. 
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Bven With Soviet trocps still fighting in Afghanistan, the 
crisis had eased, sc the Squadron declined in numbers and 
compesiticn from over 30 tc about 15 ships, less than the 
normal oreé-crisis squadron of 20-22 ships. 

Misrcipating a 0.S. rteaction would also require them zo 
Peowec. their own SLOCs. It is clear that the line between 
some active and scme reactive missions is indistinct, 
depending fcr the mcst part on the frame of mind of the 
Sewtet planner. For instance, interdiction of U.S. forcés, 
whether active or reactive, involves the same physical 
@ereon. The difference is that, in active interdiction, the 
Soviet planner has Simply taken a@ U.S. response into account 
in his largér invasicn plan, while in reactive interdicticn, 
the U.S. fcrce is responding to a third party or event. The 
reason the distinction is imvortant is in helping the 
planner to determine what the proper action or reaction 
Might te, deépending cn the state of tensions. ioc eS ean 


active Scviet mission, then the likely U.S. action would be 


to destrcy or outmaneuver the Squadron. me 2t 25 Leach: va, 
mime U.S. Bight wish to withdraw, in order to reduce the 
state of tensions. In either case the Soviet actions are 


the same. 
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The tables and figures on the following pages ar: 
included fcr g¢neral reference information. Tables II 
through VI detail information on Soviet port visits to 
ima@2an Ocean arsa perts from 1962 to 1989. [ Ref. 183}. 
Table VII gives a quick idea of the Squadron's operaticns 
rom the Srring cf 1968 to the Winter of 1973-74. 
[Ref. 184}. Figure A.1 {Ref. 185]. offers a comparisen of 
the U.S. and Soviet naval efforts in the Indian Océan fron 


me> to 1980. 
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TABLE IIT 


SNIOS SHIP DAYS IN INDIAN OCEAN PORT VISITS, 1962-1980 


COONTEY /Poxzt - 62 63 6 63 66 «+67 «#388 69 #+$FO $F 72 #973 #=%yO $8 $Y #77 #78 «= 80 

Rengiadesh P 

Caittagoag 6 8 0 0 0 0 6 9 0 @ 644 2222 1645 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Sgypt 

Berenice 6 6. 90 6 6 0 1$ 6 t> 6 6 t> > 0 6 6 > 6 6 

Rurghada 6 6 6 0 6 6 0 6 6 6 6 @ 1874 6 0 6 t+ ] 6 ct] 

Res Shukheir 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 0 2 6 t> 6 6 6 0 0 6 0 tt 

Sefage 6 t> 6 6 8 t> 6 8 6 t> 6 0 8 0 Q 6 6 6 6 
Bchiopta 

Asead 6 0G 8 0 0G 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 216 8 3 

Dahlak tsland 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ve f 6 0 0 0 0 te) @ 8215 133% 2175 

OSre 6 6 ll uw 1 8 5 ? $ 6 83 0 $1 

Tadis 

Bombs 0 0 0 Oo 12 @ mm Ww sz 7 2% +%’W $32 %g i 28 $ $ 

Cochia . ] > 6 oe 6 8 Cc oo 0 0 0 6 6 0 8 6 0 8 13 

KMedras 0 0 t> 0 6 ao ww g 6 6 6 18 6 16 0 0 6 $ 0 

Vishakhepetnam 6 > 6 6 ¢ 0 om @ 21 > 0 6 6 $ 6 6 6 6 0 
Irena P 

Bendar Abdae 0 0 0 0 @ oe WwW A th 0 0 0 @ 14 0 6 0 
ivaq 

Recta 0 0 0 27 @ o 83 89 6 323 26 41 «14 6 0 0 

Ehewr al Ansys 6 > 6 t> 0 6 6 6 6 6 6 9 6 0 6 6 6 0 0 

Com Qasr 0G 0 6 o 39 #18 2 63 #262 115 #8 «=77F)~= «67006235 0 
enya 

Boshasa 0 0 0 i] C> | e¢ 33. 19 & © 2 we 23 4 0 9 6 9 6 


ts lands b 
Port-aux-Francais 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 wa 4 0 6) 0 0 6 


Kenwrai¢ : 
Wind’ al~Ahmadt 6 0 6 & @ @ t> $ 0 0 6 0 6 6 G 6 6 G 


Malagasy Lepeblic 

Tama tave 8 0 0 6 @ 0 1 U 6 0 0. 0 0 8 6 0 6 8 4 
Maldive L[alands ° 

Male 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 6 G@ 72 $ 628 3 6 4 0 6 6 6 


“taclades port visite ia the Gulf of Aden, Red Sea, Pareten Gulf, Arabian Sea, and Bay of Bengal. 
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COCENTEY /POxEr 62 63 € 63 66 67 #+68 68 FO fi =*7 730 O74 5 ~ mw WH © 

Meurt(t tus 

Port Lovis 0 0 oe t 0 s RB 8 Us 428 18% 133 8 mm & & 19 & 37 
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Betrs e ts} @ Qo e @ e t & @ e @ r] t 3.)06COidA 3 33 

Mapuce td] e e eo t 6 te] eo a t] @ e ry 93 0 @& 16 69 e 

Racala e eo @ c*] 0 @ r e e & @ e @ 0 3 o 6 0 
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Karachi ee 6 ¢6e@@68e080642?@te@ © @ 8 @ iW 2% e oo 10 @ 
People’s Dea. 
Rep. of Teusa 

idee e e e e @ e@ % © FTL IM 19 8B MO 521 214 263 LIT $42 1198 

Peria Islaed r] re] r t | ® e 9 eo eo e eo 0 e 0 e t] 0 a 0 
Seychelles 

Victoria @ 0 0 @ e WwW 8 e e 0 e 0 e re] e 7 em 3 27 
Somailta 

Berbera 0 6 0 @ 0 27 7% 87 153 606 851 1160 1433 938 0 6 

Chisinsto (Kiemsya) 0 0 re] eo re] 0 0 7 Qo 22 re) 0 oO 61 126 45 oe 0 re] 

Mogadiscio ° C] 0 ocUC’wmrmhC w!MhlCU Hl KS Uh HLhLUC<C«wSTFlC KC THHMC<—~SFC it 0 Co] 
$ri Lanke 

Caloabo % oe t @ ocUC hC~CMhM?CiCDTDD 7 11 100 4 & “4a 3% & 33 18 69 

e 

Pert Sedza fon} e ® e e e eo ww & 0 t oe e 9 & eo .] 0 
Tanzzaia 

Der es Salsas 0 0 e 0 0 oo 6©”§” Oo 6 t 9 8 e oe eo 0 r Qe 0 

Zan riber a e ] 9 t t ® 19 9 8 e 0 e t . Ce] t eo 0 
Terr. Afarcs & Tesas ‘ 
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TABLE IV 


AVERAGE PORT VISIT LENGTHS, 


CouNTERY /PORT 
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Karachi 
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Parta leland 


Seychelles 
Victoria 
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2eo we 


13 
ll 


46 
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24 
12 
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76 
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woo ooo °o 


8 OF ~ 
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19 
14 
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7778 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
3. 13 
o 62 
0 612 
6 b) 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
8 0 
b 0 
0 0 
18 6 
3 ie) 
é 0 
0 i) 
0 0 
0 0 
6 6 
3. 614 
? 8 
9 0 
0 0 
7 4 
0 0 
2? ~=610 
18 0 
3 0 
4 0 


*Tecludes porte vieite ia che Cull of Aden, Red See, Paraten Gulf, Arabian Sea, and Bey of Bengal. 
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om 


BoP Ge 


Pert Totel Ship Deye 
Berbera, Somalla 3,529 
adee, Pecple’s Democratic 4,617 

Reouslic of Yemen 

Geouth Tesen) 
Deblek Yelead, 2thiopia 4,326 
Cuittagoag, Ieugledesh 3,920 
Surgheds, Egypt 1,574 
Pore Louis, Meurities $65 
Bes Qear, Iraq 768 
Beste, Iraq 609 
Colanbe, Sri Lenks ME 
Mogediscto, Somalia 411 
Bombhey, India 268 
Chisteato (Kiemeys), Soealla ss? 
Messaee, Ethiopia 236 
Bodeids, Yenea Arab Republic 232 

(lerth Temes) 


TABLE V 


TOTALS OF INDIAN CCEAN PORT VISITS BY PORT, 1962-1980 


Couemente 





The Soviat preaeoce in Scasiia bagan io 1968. Ta the aerly 1970a, 
the Soviate began an almat cooscant prasance io Barbara ani usad 
this port for flaat logistical support. Berbarsa remained a fore 
ward heae aupporting the Indian Ocaso Squadron unctl 1977, wheo 
the Somalia avicted the Soviets bacausa of tha lattar's supporr 
ef Ethiopie tn the Ethioptan-Somali War, The loaa of thesa face- 
Alletee vae a seatback for the Soviate. The eltarnative facilitiaa 
they developed in Echiopia were leaa ideally located than Barbare. 


Poet vieits to Ades verte eignificanr ee early as 1969 and were 
quite Beavy in the asrly 19708, indicst!sg chat the nore wae 
wsed to eupport the Indies Ocean Squadron, Vieite tncressed 
after the Soviet axpuleion from Somalta, raflectiog the lo- 
gisticel problems associated with the lose of Berbare. 


The intense nawel activity et thie ieland indicates thet the 
Sovteta era developing « legiatical base hare for support to 
their equadroa. Thie base should provide the same degrea of 
@uppert chet Berbere did, aithowgh Ohalak ie nor as itdaelly 
lecetad. 


This activity reflects Soviet aseletance ita clearing Bengali 
ports, which had been damaged during tha [ndo=Pakiatani ver, 
Te does ect appear that the Soviet Navy wes granred concassions 
for thie asetetance, aince there have been no port viaits to 


Bangladesh eiaca 1974. 


Thie activity reflecte Sovtat minecleering of the Gulf of Suas 
im 1$2e. Ko wieitsa have been asda to the port since the onara- 
tfeea wee comletad, and: no visite have been made to Egypt since 
the expuleion ta 1976, 


Coad will/operational vieite, which bagao in 1967 and vere in 
eupport of naval operarione io the eoutharn Ladian Oceso. 


Good vill/operationel vieite, probebly to mainrain Sovier 
fafluence and e@ occasional caval praaacce in the Paraten Culf. 
These wiaite led to spacularion that tha Soviats vara davalop- 
fing a forvard baae in [raq, but there te little avidence ro 
eupport euch apeculation. 


See entry 7. 
Geod will/operationsl visita, vhich hegen in 1962. 


Good will/operetionsl vieite from 1968 to 1977. Theee visita 
ended when the Soviete vere expelled from Berbera. (See antry 1i,) 


Good will/operetional visite, vbich began in 1966, 


Sea eatry 10. 


Official end pood will/operetionsl visite, which began in 1965. 
Mery of theee vere for participacton io Ethiootan Nevy Day, «4 
holiday of considerable regional aienificance. Thase visite 
became wore frequent ion 1978, whao cha Sovtats, se a raaule of 
thele eseseietacce to the Merzier Ethiopian govarnmenr in ite var 
with Somalie, dDegan using Ethiopia to auppore their Indian 
Ocean Squadron. 


These vielts, which began to 1963, became sore frequemr in 1976, 
possibly reflecring Soviar assietance to the Yeaeal Nevy. 
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| RAbGe Vv) CCone. ) | 
| 
| 
| | 
| Port Total Ship Deys r Coaments | 
| 15. Assad, Echiopte 230 Good will/operettousl visits, vhich beges ta 1977. | 
| 16. Mombasa, Yeuya 170 Cood will/eperstional viatce, vhich began in 1968, | 
| 17. Viccorta, Seychelles 13 Official ead gaed will/oapsrecional visits, vhich begen ta 1967. | 
| 18, Mapuco, Mozambique 129 Good will/operational visite from 1977 onward, poseibly s show | 
i of suppert for Mosambique, | 
19. Male, Maldive Islande 1a Good will/operational visits from 1969 coward, | 
20. Karachi, Pekieten 109 Offigtal and goed will/cperational wiatte, which began io 1968. { 
| 21, Sendar ‘Abdes, Iran 103 Good will/operstioaal visite frow 1968 to 1976. | 
; 22. Beire, Moeambiqus $3 See entry 18, | 
23. Pert-sur-Preeceis, Kerguslen 77 Good vill/operetions! visita, vhich begas in 1972. 
| Telands | 
{ 24, Madras, Indie 59 Good vill/operetional visite, which began ia 1968, | 
| 25. Mecala, Mosembique ag See entry 18. : { 
| 26. Dar eo Salaam, Tensenta 48 Cood vill/operstional visits, which begae ia 1968, | 
| 27, Port Sudan, Sodas 32 Good will/aperational visita, vhich began in 1969, | 
| 28. Djibouti, Territory of afers 32 Good vill/aperecional visite, which began ie 1978, I 
and Ieese 

| 29. Vishakhapeacnsa, Iodia 26 Good will/operattonsl visits ia 1970 and 1975. 
| 30. Tesatave, Malagasy Republic 24 Geod will/aperstional visite, vhich began ia 1968. 
| 31. Cochin, Indie 21 Good will/operational vietce ta 1976 and 1980. | 
| 32. Wink’ al-Ahmedt 22 Good will/operationsl visite in 1969 end 1970. 
| 33. Berenice, Egypt u Official and good will/operational visits ie 19668. | 
| 34, Zansiber, Tansenia to Cood will/operetional visit in 1969. | 
| 35. have al Amsys, Iraq 9 Good vill/cperational visit fo 1973, { 
{ %. Oubat, United Arab Beiranad 9 Good vill/operationsl vieits, vhich bagaa te 1976. | 
| 37. Safaga, Egypt Good vill/aperational visit in 1969, | 
| 38. Paerim Island, People’s Besocratic 8 Operetional vieit ta 1979. | 
Republic of Yen 

| 39. Ras Shukhetr, Egypt 2 Good will/operational visit io 1979, 
| | 
| 
ee 
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SNIOS CUMULATIVE SHIP-DAYS IN PORT BY COUNTRY, 
1962-1980 
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TABLE VI 


Country 
Somalia 


Ethfopia 


People’s Democratic Republic 
af Teaen (South Yemen) 


Bangladesh 


Egypt (Red Sea coast only) 


Iraq ; 


Mevuritius 
Sri Lanka 
India 
Mozambique 


Yemen Arab Republic 
(North Yemen) 


matya 

Seychelles 
Maldive Islands 
Pakistan 

Iran 

Kerguelen Islands 
Tanzania 

Sudan 

Territory of Afare and Issas 
Malagagy Republic 
Kuvait 


United Arab Emtrates 


| 


Ta? 


Total Ship Days 


6,199 
4,312 
4,625 


3,920 
1,599 
1,386 
965 
$48 
376 
261 
232 


eoreexwe 3 & 88K BS 


eee eee ee. ee ee eee 














apitt <« 
ca aglaly |} 





- a 





ki 


Spring 1968 to 
fall 1969 


Pall 1969 to 
surnames 1970 


—_ «== =aomm Ges ao =m aa ame ca «eb ae Geb oD SEP ae Se oe EP ae 


| summer 1970 to 
{ fall 1972 


| Fall 1972 to 
| winter 1973/ 
1974 


Winter 1973/1974 
to end 1976 





SNIOS OPERATIONS, 


Force Levets 





Deployments begin: force levets 
thow marked sezsonal variation, 


Force levels rise; seasonal varie: 
tions continue; force also inter 
mittently eugmented by units 
transiting from Soviet Westenra 
fleets *12 Cape of Good Hope 
to Pacific Fleet. 


Basic pattern continues. 


Seasonal variations end; force 
levels stable except during U.S, 
aireraft carner depluy ments, 
when force is sugmented by 
cruise-misule submannes. 


Basic pattern contin ses; force 
now usually include: 1-3 units 
from Sov.et Western fleets which, 
having transited the Suez Canal, 
operste in Indien Ocean for +5 
months before ultimately ane 
fesring to Pacific Fleet. 


TABLE VII 


Force Mix 





Force generally composed of 1-2 SSM- 
armed surfece combatants end 1 SAM- 
or gun-ermed destroyer, gun-ermed 
cruiser occasionally present, Foxtro® 


class ettack submarines deploy fn 
winter months fram Oct 1968; 


peesence of POL ships intermsttent. 
Amphibious ship deployments be gin 


Sep 1969; SSM-semed submarines 
degmn periodic deployments tame 


month, 


Near-<continuous SSM armed surface 
combatant deployments end Jul 1970, 
continuous T-S8 minesweeper deploy 
ments begin Oct 1970; reconasissanes 
over flights by USSR-based alrcraft 


begin 1970; POL ship presence be- 
comes continuvus. 


Vyn-class barracks and repair ship 


srtives Berbera Oct 1972; continuous 
Fustrot- class subiaanine deployments 
beern spring 1973; continuous Pepe 
ctass escort shup deployments begin 
Mar $973. 


Near-continuous -tmur-cless repair 
ship Jepluyments hema Feb 1974 
8,500 ton Mosting dry duck accives 


Berbera Dec 1975; 11-38 ASW air- 


craft bega deploying to Somalin 
Ape 1975; Tu-95Ds follow in Oct 
1976; penodic intelligence collector 
deployments being May 1974” 


Vyrciass Darrecks ship returns to 


Vladivostok Oct/Nov 1976, 
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1968-1976 


Force Activity 





Activity levels low; very little or 20 
thore support? deployments evera gp 


four months in duration. 


Basic pattern continues. 


Basic pattern continves; SSM- 


armed submarine deployments sow 
keyed to U.S. aircraft carrier deploy- 


ments to ares. 


Major expansion of Becbera 
facilities begins late 1972; sign 
ficantly greater shore support 
provided: average length of dew 


ployments more than doubles 


to 8-9 months each, while 


baste activity fevel remains tow, 


Amur<|asa repair ship in Berbers 


almost continuously since Feb 
1974; serial reconnatssance and 


ASW actrmily increases; lopsuic 
support occamonally prowded by 


Black Ses Nest uasts pacssng 
Uvough Suez Canal from Jue 
1975. 


8Does aot laclude activities of walls deployed to Bengiedesh and the Gull of Bucs (er minesioasing ond eaivage operations, S00 Chapees LIL. 
Bas AGI had orally deployed during the lodoPuileions Wet, 


Perce Lecstion 





Forces widely dispersed, 


Activity becomes concentrated in worth | 


west quadrant of Indian Ocean; primarily 
off Socotra Idand and Cspe Guarda ful. ( 


Basic pettern continues, with heavy use 
of anchorsges near Seychelles and 
Diego Garcie during Indo-Pakistani War, 


Basic paltera continues as in 1969-1970 


Minor combatant or intelligence collectos | 
assumes patrol in Strau of Hormuz May 
1974, intermittent surface combatast 
presence established 1975 off southeast | 
Afticaa littoral. 


Boone eee 





12,000 


10,000 - 
8,000 
USSR 
6,000 \ 
4,000 
: USA e 
2,000 | \ 

1965 1970 1975 1980 
Year USSR USA 
1969 4,200 1,100 
1972 8.,800 1,100 
1974 10,500 2,600 
1976 7,300 1,400 
1977 7,050 1,761 
1978 8,450 17 OS 
1979 7,550 3,207 


Figure A.1 SOVIET NAVY SHIP-DAYS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN, 1965-1979. 
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